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THE PANTHER (F9F) 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


In a steep bank, a GRUMMAN PANTHER shows 
its claws ... six 5-inch rockets destined soon to 
rip into enemy armour. Operating from carrier 
bases, the PANTHER may seek targets of oppor- 
tunity or work in close support of ground troops. 
Its effectiveness has made it highly re snec^^^j 
particularly by North j||J 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE. 
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Contractors to the Armed Forces 



HTL^Lauc Announces New Electric 
Aircraft Windshield Wiper with... 





The new Model V22E is the first electric 
aircraft windshield wiper to automati- 
cally park the blade out of the line of 
vision and lock it in that position. 
Pilots are quick to appreciate the safety 
and con lenience o! this important feature. 
This newest model (illustrated at right) 
is the only modern electric wiper to 
successfully pass the rigid test require- 
ments of our Armed Services. It has been 
approved for installation on all types 
of aircraft having glass windshields, 
including our modern jet fighters. 




It lets men in -keeps fumes out 


F UMES from a jet engine make a 
pilot pretty groggy if they get into 
the cockpit. 

One way to keep them out is to put 
a partition between the cockpit and the 
test of the fuselage. But that poses a 
problem. With a standard metal parti- 
tion, mechanics have to fuss with a lot 
of bolts or screws every time they want 
to get into the fuselage for maintenance 
work. That eats up man-hours. 

Engineers at McDonnell Aircraft 
wanted a partition for the Banshee that 
would stop the fuming and the fussing 
too. They turned to B. F. Goodrich. 
BFG engineers figured one of their 


developments — a Pressure Sealing 
Zipper — might be the answer. They 
applied the zipper to a sheet of rubber- 
ized nylon, came up with a Fume 
Curtain that turned the trick. 

The zipper's molded rubber lips 
(which go all around the curtain except 
for a 6" hinge) provide a 100% effec- 
tive seal against the fumes. And the 
fume curtain can be zipped open in 
seconds for maintenance work. 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing Zip- 
pers are extremely flexible. They fit 
snugly around any shape — such as 
squares, kidneys and the like where 
clamps won't seal. They are adaptable 


to any kind of covering and to light 
or heavy requirements. They cement 
right onto either fabric or metal. They 
save space and weight. They resist dam- 
age. Typical applications besides fume 
curtains are airplane doors, air ducts, 
inverter covers, control surface seals. 

If you have a problem that B. F. 
Goodrich research and engineering 
might solve, write The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 



AMERICAN AIRLINES 





FAFNIR 


American Airlines — the air transportation system that helps make a neighborhood out of a nation 
carries more passengers than any other airline in the world . . 3J4 million people, 1.6 billion 
passenger miles in '49. For two decades, every American Flagship has been equipped with Fafnir 
Ball Bearings either as original equipment or replacement. Behind this uninterrupted partnership 
is something more than just good bearings. It’s a Fafnir attitude and aptitude ... a way of looking 
at ball bearings from the user's side, an aptitude gained from more than twenty years' specialization 
in aircraft ball bearings. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 





for the aircraft industry today demand the utmost in engineering 
and production techniques and in scientific laboratory control. This massive 
complicated landing gear component, weighing over 400 pounds, is typical of 
Wyman-Gordon's forging contribution to the ever-growing progress in air- 
craft design. 

In crankshafts for the automotive industry and in all types of aircraft forgings, 
steel and light alloy, Wyman-Gordon has pioneered in the development of 
forging "know-how" — there is no substitute for Wyman-Gordon experience. 


Standard 


'or T/faxe *7 ^zh Sixty 'fyeanA. 


WYMAN - GORDON 

Forgings of Aluminum, Magnesium , Steel 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Backlogs of aircraft, engine and pro- 
peller companies as of June 30 came 
to $2988 million, $85 million more 
than the backlog for this year's first 
quarter. First-half unfilled orders were 
complete planes and parts, 64 percent; 
engines and parts, 26 percent; props 
and spares, 3 percent. The remainder 
covered other products and services. 
Net new orders for the second-quarter 
of ’50 were $531 million. 

Last of twelve Martin 2-0-2As for 
Trans World Airlines has been delivered 
by Glenn L. Martin Co. All of the 
planes were delivered on or before 
scheduled dates. 

Aviation industry representatives are 
being invited by the staff of the Senate 
House Joint Committee on Taxation 
to background conference for prepara- 
tion of one of a series of industry re- 
ports on proposed excess profits tax 
legislation. 

Stratos Corp. has begun deliveries 
to Pan American Airways of the Stratos 
Model S60-5 superchargers with which 
PAA will equip its entire fleet of Lock- 
heed Model 049 Constellations (Avia- 
tion Week Dec. 19, 1949). First 
Model 049 with the new installation 
now is flying. 

CAB has asked comments before 
Oct. 30 on proposed changes in Parts 
1, 2, 3, 4B, 6 and 15 of the Civil Air 
Regulations. All deal with airworth- 
iness requirements. Probably most 
sweeping changes are in Part" 3, per- 
taining to personal aircraft. These 
would: Eliminate service test require- 
ments for planes of 6000-lb. or less 
gross weight; modify takeoff, climb, 
landing and trim requirements; and 
require stall indicators. 

Ft. Worth procurement field office 
of the Air Materiel Command is pre- 
paring to move from its location in the 
Ft. Worth Convair plant to downtown 
Ft. Worth offices in the Ledger Bldg. 
Col. Beverly Warren, chief of the office, 
is in charge of administering Air Force 
contracts with manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in the 11-state South and South- 
west area centering at Ft. Worth. 

Aircraft industry standardization on 
engineering requirements for integrally 
stiffened aluminum sheet is expected 
to result from an AIA technical com- 
mittee project in which Lockheed is 
taking leadership. Requirements in- 
cluding sheet thickness, rib height and 
rib spacing will be studied in an effort 
to select a minimum number of con- 


figurations for standardization. The 
project indicates growing industry at- 
tention to the new semi-finished mate- 
rial for aircraft wings and fuselages first 
demonstrated as practical by Reynolds 
Metals Co. at Phoenix, Ariz.', last spring 
(Aviation Week Apr. 24). 

Personal aircraft shipments by ten 
companies in August totaled 338 planes 
valued at $2,017,000, according to the 
Aircraft Industries Assn. Four-place 
and larger planes numbered 221. In 
July, shipments of nine companies were 
302 planes valued at $1,673,000. It 
was inadvertently reported in this space 
last week that shipments were 25 planes, 
valued at $168,649. Those figures were 
for exports of personal planes in 

Pacific Airlift contractors will get a 
second 10 percent cut this week. The 
original 66 planes leased from airlines 
has been reduced to 62, and now will 
be pared to 58 on Oct. 12 and 56 on 
Oct. 15. The lift has been operating 
252,000 plane miles per day. In three 
months, MATS and its contractors 
have hauled nearly 8000 tons, including 
almost 34,000 passengers, to the fight- 
ing theater. Another 34,000 passengers, 
including 4400 patients, have been re- 
turned to the U. S. 

FINANCIAL 

All American Airways in August 
turned in its first operating profit since 
it started moving passengers over feeder 
routes in March, 1949. President Bob 
Love declares the August profit of $10,- 
847 shows that AAA can develop 
enough non-mail revenue to achieve 
self-sufficiency eventually. Present ef- 
fective mail rate is just over 40 cents a 
plane mile. The company carried a 
record 19,596 passengers 2,755,682 
passenger revenue miles. 

Continental Motors and subsidiaries 
report net earnings of SI. 139,316 for 
the quarter ended July 31, compared 
with $381,591 in the "like period last 
year. Sales in the July quarter this year 
were $27,449,455. compared with $15,- 
043,389 in the same period in 1949. 
Consolidated net earnings for the nine 
months ending July 31 were $2,51 3,667. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Avro, Canada is seeking around 5000 
skilled aircraft workers at its Malton, 
Ontario, plant, and is hiring at a rate 
of 100 a week following RCAF’s new 
order for additional CF-100 Canuck 
hvin-jet night fighters, which presum- 
ably included additional orders for Avro 
Orenda jet engines to power them. 
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LEADER 



AVITRUC— result of com- 
bined research by Armed 
Forces and Chase Engineers. 
Designed to lead the way 
into forward combat areas — 
to land troops and supply- 
handling equipment where 
needed in the establishment 
of airheads — to operate 
from short or undeveloped 
fields. 

Exercise Swarmer proved 
conclusively the need for 
such an assault transport. 

• AVITRUC— designed for the job • 


WP AIRCRAFT CO .Mt 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 


Oct. 9-12— Autumn meeting of National 
Academy of Sciences, General Electric 
Co. research laboratory, Schenectady. 

Oct. 9-12— Fifth annual industrial packaging 
and materials handling exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 10— Meeting of the Joint Machine Tool 
Industry Mobilization Reserve Group, 
Royal York Hotel. Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 12-13—1950 conference on airport 
management and operations. Max West- 
heimer Field, North Campus. University 
of Oakland, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 16-20-1950 annual general meeting 
of the International Air Transport Assn., 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 16-20— Fourth meeting of CAA Airport 
Advisory Committee. Ft. Worth. 

Oct. 17— ICAO Middle East regional air 
navigation meeting, second session, Istan- 
bul, Turkey. 

Oct. 17-18— Third annual airport manage- 
ment conference, sponsored by N. Y. 
State Commerce Dept., Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 18-20— Annua] national conference of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
in cooperation with Harvard Business 
School, Swampscott, Mass. 

Oct. 22— Second annual aircraft efficiency 

tec of the Colorado Springs Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Colo. (Alternate rain 
date, Oct. 29.) 

Oct. 22-28— 31st annual meeting, American 
Welding Society, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Oct. 24-25-Third biennial Materials Han- 

house Electric Corp.. Hotel Statlcr, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Oct. 24-26— Annual meeting of Society for 
Non-Destructive Testing, in conjunction 
with National Metals Congress, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27— Fifth annual Arizona aviation 
conference, sponsored by the aviation 
committee of the Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce, Tucson, Ariz. 

Oct. 30-31, Nov. 1-Flight Safety Founda- 
tion annual Safety Seminar, Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 14— ICAO rules of the air and air 
traffic control meeting, fourth session, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1-Eighth annual meeting of 
Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Assn,, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 30— Airport fire safety clinic, sponsored 
by Committee on Aviation and Airport 
Fire Protection of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Assn., Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

Dec. 16— 14th Wright Brothers Lecture, In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 15-18, 1951-Plant maintenance show 
and concurrent conference on plant 
maintenance techniques, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1— 19th annual meeting of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Hotel 
Astor, N. Y. 


PICTURE CREDITS 
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TRI-INC ALL THE ANGLES-Delta-wing Avro 707B. the only intensive test flying for research. Split intake for the single Rolls- 
onc of its configuration flvmg in Britain (see p. 20) is undergoing Royce Derwent is located at the base of the fin. 



New Planes 
In the News 


SABRE DONS THE MAPLE LEAF-First 
North American F-86E built bv Cnnadair 
displays its RCAF markings. Initial order of 
100 will be powered by GE J-47 turbojets. 
Later planes will get the Canadian-designed 
Avro Orcndn of about 7200-lb. static thrnst. 


XC-120 UNPACKED— Minus its 2700-cu. ft. capacity cargo pack, 
the new Fairchild Packplanc (below) shows its unusual shape. 


TIP-TANKED TORNADO— NAA's B-45C four-jet bomber 




See MEXICO during American's 



SAVE 50% OF YOUR RETURN FARE! 

A y season’s a good season to visit Mexico, the year ’round vacation 
spot. But, American’s Fiesta Fare Seasons are the best times of 
all to visit this tropical playland. For during these periods (Oct. 1st 
thru Dec. 15th, and Mar. 15th thru May 31st), you save 50% of your 
return trip fare... in many cases enough to cover most other expensesl 
A generous 15-day round-trip limit is provided. 
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AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 

Noel B. McLean is new president of Edo 
Cotp., succeeding the retiring president and 
founder, Earl D. Osborn. Osborn has been 
elected to the newly created position of 
chairman of the board. Edo's new president, 
who joined the company in 1946, was with 
Bcndix Aviation Corp. for 17 years as gen- 
eral manager of the Philadelphia division r- J 
of the Marine division. 


Felix von Balluscck has been named 
executive vice president of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. He joined KLM in 1934 
as head of the economic bureau. He is a 
member of IATA's traffic committee. 


Tahnadge L. "Tommy" Boyd, American 
Airlines’ regional director for the eastern 
region has stepped up to general-director- 
operations for AA’s entire system during 
the absence of Lawrence G. Fritz, vice presi- 
dent-operations. Fritz is leaving AA for 
three months to undergo medical treatment 
of a World War Il-contractcd ailment. 


Otis E. Kline has been named executive 

Lines. Kline has been in aviation for 22 
years and has served as executive assistant to 
UAL's president since 1949. 

Changes 

► Among the Manufacturers-Charlcs P. 
Haskell has been named Taylorcraft, Inc.’s 
resident representative at Wright Field. . . . 
Richard B. Clevcring, Allison's Dayton zone 
manager, has been transferred to the Wash- 
ington, D. C. office in the same capacity. 
James E. Knott, the company’s sales engi- 
neering manager, will take over at Dayton. 

E. M. Eickman has been named to the 
new post of assistant manager of Goodyear's 
Aviation Products division. . . . Claude 
Witze has resigned as aviation editor of 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal to become 
director of industrial and public relations 
for Synthron, Inc., manufacturing chemists. 

Hudson Phillips has been made Con- 
vair's director of public relations. . . . New 
works manager of Curtiss-Wright's Propeller 
division is Charles W. Frick. George E. 
Savaria was promoted to superintendent of 
steel blade manufacturing, Warren P. Cross 
was elevated to superintendent of machine 
shops, and Harold B. Snyder was appointed 
superintendent, production machine shops. 

Walter Tydon is Fairchild Aircraft di- 
vision's new chief of design engineering. 
His prior connection was as chief design 
engineer at Curtiss-Wright’s former Colum- 
bus plant, where he worked on the XF-87 
Blackhawk all-weather jet fighter. He was 
also chief engineer at C-W’s Buffalo plant 
during World War II, in charge of the 
P-40 and C-46 projects. 

Edward J. Creswell has been appointed 
labor relations director at the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. . . . E. J. Foley has been named 
eastern representative of Gordon D. Brown 
& Associates, aircraft equipment makers. 
He will work out of a Washington office. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Paradoxical procurement situation in 1951 plane schedules has the Air 
Force buying more seaplanes than the Navy. The Air Force order for 
between 60 and 80 amphibians goes to Grumman for SA-16 rescue 
planes while the Navy order is for less than 10 new Convair turboprop 
long-range flying boats. Originally scheduled as patrol bombers, these 
craft have been transformed into cargo planes, and designated R3Y-ls. 

► Speed of the big Convair flying boat is said to approach the 400-mph. 
mark. This is well beyond that of earlier seaplanes. But still further 
flying boat hull refinements are under development pointing toward 
blended hull-wing configurations which promise to reach transsonic speeds 
within less than two years. 

► Demonstrations in a Piper Cub equipped with stall warning indicators 
are showing flight examiners, instructors and pilots new CAA technique 
for stall recovery. Basic requirement of the new technique is not to dive a 
plane to recover from a stall but merely to “hold the nose” of the plane on 
the horizon line. Resultant loss of altitude is two-thirds less than by the 
old diving method, although recovery is slower. 

► Lockheed Aircraft Service, at Burbank, has started overhaul and mod- 
ernization of some of USAF's older F-80 jet fighters, returned from 
bases in the U. S. Europe and the Far East. Some have been in service 
as long as three years. 

► Piper Aircraft Corp., unlike most of its competitors who arc turning 
to military production, is still beating the bushes at home and over- 
seas for personal plane sales. A total of 108 Super Cubs and four-place 
Pacers were sold in a recent four-weeks sales tour by Frank Sheridan 
Jonas, export representative in South and Central America. Most of 
the South American planes are being ferried down, rather than shipped. 
Two Chilean pilots recently flew two new Pacers from Lock Haven to 
Santiago, Chile, 8000 miles, in 10 days. 

► Navy concentration of helicopter orders on the Piasecki HUP ship- 
board helicopter, both for utility search and rescue and for anti-sub- 
marine patrol work has boosted total 1951 Navy orders for that type 
well over 100. Existing Piasecki production facilities have been so taxed 
that the company is subcontracting fuselage fabricatoin to Goodyear 
Aircraft at Akron and to Twin Coach at Buffalo. The combined HUP 
Navy orders are the largest which one service has placed for any one 
type of rotary-wing craft. 

► First production order for blimps since World War II, scheduled by 
Navy in its 1951 program, calls for several more of the big N-type air- 
ships to follow the prototype now nearing completion in Goodyear's 
Akron balloon dock. (See page 34.) 

► A composite design for a jet transport of five years hence, as de- 
scribed by Boeing Vice-President Edward C. Wells, calls for a cruising 
speed of at least 500 mph, and operation at 35,000 to 40,000 ft. 
altitude over a 3500-mi. range with a payload of 50 or more passengers. 

► Replacement of York transports with Lockheed Constellations on 
BOAC’s London to Santiago, Chile, route, scheduled last week, was 
to mark the end of converted Lancaster bomber-transports on BOAC 
routes. It would mean also a 7-hr. reduction in flying time to Santiago. 
Previously tire Yorks had operated between Nassau and Santiago, with 
Constellations on the London-Nassau leg of the route. 

► Higher valuations now quoted on relatively scarce DC-3 and C-47 
transports, are making some of the airlines who disposed of their planes 
for a figurative song, wish they had them again, to sell at these newer 
and higher prices. 
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Helicopter Industry Gets First Big Orders 


EST SELLER among military copters is Sikorsky H04S (H-19); about 200 arc 



Fiscal 1951 contracts 
total more than 500; 
worth $75 million. 

By Alexander McSurely 
The biggest military orders ever 
placed for rotary-wing craft are putting 
the 10-year-old U.S. helicopter indus- 
try on the solidest financial foundation 
it has known. 

Scheduled for fiscal 1951 procure- 
ment, these quantity orders from Navy, 
Army and Air Force add up to about 
500 helicopters, with a total dollar 
value of about $75 million. 

► Helicopter Parade— No. 1 helicopter 
on the list from the standpoint of or- 
ders is tire Sikorsky S-10 place machine 
designated H-19 by the Air Force and 
H04S by the Navy. Combined orders 
totaling approximately 200 have been 
placed for this machine, divided almost 
equally between Navy, Army and Air 

Piasecki's smaller tandem rotor HUP 
helicopter ranks No. 2 with well over 
100 orders, all Navy. 

Third on basis of quantity is the 
two-place Bell H-13 with combined 
Army and Navy orders for over 100. 

Over 25 orders have been placed by 
the Nary for Sikorsky’s smaller H05S 

The remainder of the orders are for 
the new Piasccki 11-21 Air Force rescue 
helicopter, the Hiller HTE and the 
Kaman HOK. both small trainer-liaison 
type helicopters. 

Not appearing in the 1951 orders 
reported above arc the Navy orders 
previously placed for three large experi- 
mental Bell helicopters for anti-sub- 
marine warfare, and 1950 orders still 
being filled for Piasecki HUPs and 
HRP-2s, for the first five Sikorsky 
H-19s, and for Bell H-13s. 

► World War II Types— The 1951 
orders are well above the total helicop- 
ter orders placed for World War II. 
Only three helicopter types, all Sikor- 
sky designs, were ordered in quantity 
during the war. 

World War II orders amounted to 
about 130 R-4s (the first production 
machine), about 65 R-5s (which eventu- 
ally developed into the postwar H-5), 
and over 200 R-6s (designed bv Sikor- 
sky but produced by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.). None of these machines were 
comoarable in performance to the 


larger helicopters which constitute the 
bulk of the 1951 orders. 

Size of the helicopter procurement 
program indicates a new importance 
which rotary-wing aircraft is now assum- 
ing in various tactical uses. 

• Assault. Untried in actual combat is 
the use of many large helicopters as 
assault transports, bringing in packages 
of ground troops and combat equip- 
ment for spot landings to capture key 
points. Marine demonstrations with 
Piasecki HRP-1 helicopters have 
aroused keen tactical interest in heli- 
copter assault landings. Apparently the 
Sikorsky H-19 is scheduled for further 
use in such tactics by both Army and 
Marines. 

• Anti-submarine warfare. Use of the 
helicopter as an aerial platform from 
which submarines can be attacked has 
been the subject of tests by the Navy 
near Key West, resulting in the larger 
portion of the Piasecki HUP orders. 
Other HUP orders are for carrier utility 


work and for use as rescue aircraft. 
• Liaison. The future of the smaller 
helicopters appears brighter now than 
it has in recent history. The Marine 
Corps has already replaced some of its 
fixed-wing liaison craft with small heli- 
copters and Army shows new interest 
in helicopter liaison work. 

There arc relatively minor differences 
between requirements for trainer heli- 
copters, liaison helicopters and observa- 
tion helicopters for tactical aviation 
troop support, so that all of the small 
helicopter orders can be considered 
more or less interchangeable. 

► Commercial Effects— Effect of the 
large new helicopter orders on commer- 
cial use of helicopters is expected to 
be generally good. 

Two principal contenders for the 
New York area helicopter air mail and 
passenger routes have indicated they 
would like to use civilian counterparts 
of the big Sikorsky, Piasecki and Bell 
machines on these routes. Availability 
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of these machines for commercial use 
may well be delayed by the large mili- 
tary orders. 

However, it is understood that the 
military services are eager to get the 
benefit of high commercial utilization 
on the new machines as soon as pos- 
sible, and may be glad to spare a few 
machines for airmail or route operators. 
Value of this experience on mainte- 
nance programs for the military sendees 
has already been well proven by Los 
Angeles Airways. On the basis of 
LAA’s experience operating Sikorsky 
S-51 helicopters, sendee life of rotors, 
airframes and other components has 
been extended well beyond the original 
allowances. 

LAA's three operational helicopters 
are now flying 6.6 hr. a day, six days 
a week. Some have logged 9 to 10 lir. 

Rotor blade life has been upped from 
a 1947 500-hr. limit to 2200 hr. by 
LAA’s experience; main clutch overhaul 
period has been stepped up from 200 
hr. to 480 hr. Similar step-ups have 
taken place in other parts and assem- 
blies. Even engine overhaul intervals 
have been doubled, from 500 to 
1000 hr. 

Advantage of such experience to the 
military, which ordinarily puts much 
less time on any one machine, is 

The commercial ainnail and passen- 
ger operators should be able to benefit 
from lower prices made possible by the 
quantity orders for the big helicopters, 
if and when they can get commercial 
deliveries. 

Similar price reductions made pos- 
sible by military orders presumably 
might make the use of small helicopters 
for crop-dusting and similar uses more 


Versatile Bell 

Versatility of the new Bell 
H-13D helicopter just ordered by 
the Army Field Forces is cited by 
the manufacturer. The 200-hp. 
machine carries three persons m 
its cabin, and can be fitted with 
two litters to carry additional per- 
sons, or equipment. For short- 
range assault transport work it 
could carry five soldiers plus 
equipment. The new skid landing 
gear which Bell developed last 
winter improves ground stability 
and prevents tipping in rough 
landings. It is understood Bell's 
order from the Army for this ma- 
chine-estimated at $4 million 
for 80 copters— is the largest single 
helicopter order in the 1951 pro- 
curement program, and the largest 
since World War II. 


economically attractive than it now is 
to most spraying and dusting operators. 

Currently the helicopter is considered 
a high-priced agricultural machine, eco- 
nomical only on high-priced or special 

The bulk of spray work in the South 
and Southwest is still being done by 
fixed-wing craft, with hourly opera- 
tional costs about one-third that of the 


The joint Air Force-Navy trainer 
evaluation program, barely started at 
Randolph AFB, Tex., has been halted. 
USAF Senior Officers Board has de- 
cided that trainers must be procured 
immediately. 

The advanced procurement timetable 
was made necessary by the stepped-up 
pilot training program. 

The trainer evaluation, involving five 
planes (Aviatson Week Sept. 4, p. 15). 
was intended to determine ideal military 
characteristics of a trainer which could 
be used jointly by Air Force and Navy. 

Decision of tne Board will not be 
made known officially until Oct. 16. 
However, it is likely that the trend 
toward procurement of heavier trainers 
will continue. This will probably result 
in recommendation to procure trainers 

• North American. Already committed 
to production of more than 600 T-2S 
trainers, North American will probably 
be asked for an additional number of 
these heavy, powerful trainers. In ad- 
dition, conversion of the lighter wartime 
T-6 trainers to "G" series will be 
stepped up. The interim trainers are al- 
ready undergoing conversion in sizeable 
numbers. 

• Fairchild. When the Air Force was 
forced to cut to 48 groups from its 
planned build-up to 70 groups, sched- 
uled procurement of the T-31 was 
dropped. Already acceptable to both 
USAF and Navy, the T-31 is also in line 
for a procurement contract. 

U. S. trainers at Randolph ran the 
gamut in weight, engine power range, 
and size. Specifications included: 

• Beech T-34. Wing span, 32 ft 9 in.; 
length, 25 ft. 10 in,; height (tricycle 
landing gear) 9 ft. 7 in.: gross weight 
2750 lb. 

• Temco T-35. Wing span, 29 ft. 10 
in.; length, 21 ft. S in.; height 6 ft. 4 in.; 
gross weight, 1920 lb. 

•Fairchild T-31. Wing span. 41 ft. 4 
in.; length, 27 ft. 10 in.: height, 8 ft. 
9 in.; gross weight. 3900 lb. 


helicopters now in agricultural use. But 
admitted advantages of an aerial spray 
platform which can hover if need be 
and which can operate out of very small 
areas are a strong inducement to agri- 
culture. If additional military produc- 
tion of small helicopters helps get the 
price of the agricultural models down, 
watch for a new trend to rotary-wing 
craft for spraying and dusting work. 


Canadian entry in the joint evaluation 
was the de Havilland Chipmunk; and 
British entry was heavy trainer Balliol, 
said to have the same performance up 
to 15,000 ft. as the British Spitfire 
fighter. 

► Fine Start— Joint evaluation of the five 
trainers, got off to a fine start approxi- 
mately six weeks ago with the services 
set up to run a complicated series of 
tests. When correlated it would have 
provided specifications for an ideal 
trainer for all services. British and 
Canadian interest stemmed from the 
fact that in wartime a large number of 
their pilot personnel would be trained 
in the American plane resulting from 
the eventual design competition. 

Decision of the Air Force to withdraw 
from the joint evaluation shelved the 
optimistic plan to develop a joint trainer 
based upon requirements of the Air 
Training Command. 

Remaining unresolved are two views: 
Whether to train fledgling pilots first in 
light aircraft and advance them to 
heavier planes as training progressed; or . 
to start them immediately in heavier 
planes. 

Adherents of the former method feel 
it more economical to begin initial 
training in light aircraft. The fledgling, 
it is claimed, solos in shorter time and 
at less cost to the government in the 
light plane. He is, therefore, easier to 
train after transition to heavier craft. 

Advocates of the other method be- 
lieve that while it takes longer to solo a 
student in the heavier trainer he has a 
more thorough grounding in pilot tech- 
nique because of the plane’s greater 
weight and power, and as a result of 
more dual instruction. 

► Basic Specs— Specifications used in 
setting up the joint evaluation were 
basic in nature. They provided onlv 
that the craft be two-nlace: capable of 
night and instrument flight; and that it 
have a range of more than 500 miles 
and an endurance of not less than 4 hr. 

The on-the-job evaluation of trainers 
used by USAF, Navy. RAF and RCAF 
was originally scheduled to run for more 


Trainer Tests Off; Buying On 

USAF can’t wait on results of ‘ideal’ plane evaluation; 
it has too many students who need flight training. 

By Ben S. Lee 
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than a year at Randolph and at Navy’s 
Pensacola Air Station. Plan was that 
all trainer entries would be flown by 
student pilots of USAF and Navy and 
that results of their training problems 
would be correlated into a future trainer 
design competition. 

The plan, unique because of its im- 
plication as a step towards joint procurc- 


A. W. Jessup 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Aboard a U. S. Navy Aircraft Carrier 
in the Yellow Sea— Naval aviation is 
seeking a big comeback in the Korean 
War. From the admiral on the flag 
bridge to the ordinary seaman "horsing" 
Panther jet fighters around on die 
hangar deck, every Navy man is con- 
vinced that the “fast” carrier task force 
is an essential component of U. S. mili- 
tary power; and he is out to tell the 
world about it, too. 

Its obvious that, for such a war as 
this, there is plenty to talk about. Dur- 
ing four combat-operational days on 
this cruise up and down the east and 
west coasts of Korea, carriers of Task 
Force 77 launched over 550 sorties 
against North Korean military targets; 
chemical and steel factories, fuel dumps, 
warehouses, railroad trains, electric 
power plants, transformer stations, 
troops, bridges, trucks and ox carts. 

► Mobile Airbases- What the Navy men 
want to sell is the effective manner in 


ment and training methods, was being 
carefully monitored by the military and 
the industry. Whether the joint evalua- 
tion program of the two services is to 
be permanently shelved or temporarily 
deferred while building up the trainer 
inventory of the Air Force is still un- 
decided, officers of both armed services 


which Naval aviation, with mobile air- 
bases like this Essex class carrier, can 
carry bombs, rockets and cannonfire 
■deep behind enemy lines. This force, 
for example, has been four airbases by 
geographical location. 

The first day it launched strikes from 
a point off the southern Korean coast in 
the Japan Sea; the next day we were far 
north of the 38th Parallel, only a little 
southeast of Chongjin (Seishin); after a 
day refueling at sea, the force entered 
the Yellow Sea for its third day of oper- 
ations; today, these carriers were again 
north of the 38th Parallel but off the 
west coast for their fourth and final day’s 
strikes against the enemy. 

As far as the bombing is concerned, 
the Navy grudgingly admits it isn’t 
doing anything which Air Force 
bombers couldn’t do, or should be doing, 
as well and more economically from 
land bases in Japan. For this carrier 
operation is expensive. Besides the car- 
riers involved, a dozen destroyers and a 
cruiser have been required in this force. 
Several other ships were needed to refuel 


and resupply the carriers with bombs, 
rockets and ammunition at sea so they 
could make four days of strikes instead 
of two before returning to fleet base. 

► Far-Ranging— The Navy believes it has 
demonstrated that carriers can take 
bombers to areas so far distant as to be 
at hazardous bombing range for land- 
based aircraft and fighter aircraft within 
easy operational range of enemy shores. 
This is considered of critical importance 
in the Pacific region where the U. S. is 
unlikely to have continental air-bases 
and may have need to supplement its 
island bases. 

Of primary importance is the success- 
ful operation of jet aircraft for combat 
from a carrier. Each carrier carries a jet 
squadron. These are a lot of trouble 
operationally, since another type of air- 
craft is jammed into already cramped 
quarters. But only the foolhardy, ac- 
cording to the experienced pilots, would 
want to shuck the jets. These are a 
needed insurance against potential 
enemy air opposition. 

Only the F9F-3 Panthers are in ac- 
tion. The Navy’s Washington publicists 
gilded the Panther recently by releasing 
some phenomenal statistics as to what 
ordnance it has carried into combat. 
Actually, the Panthers are toting only 
their 20mm. cannon for strafing attacks 
against supply dumps, railroad trains 
and troop concentrations. 

The Panthers are equipped to carry 
six five-inch rockets. After the first few 
days, no rockets were carried. Two Pan- 
thers, carrying two rockets, dropped into 
the sea because the catapults aren’t ade- 
quate to put this weight in the air with 
the boost it needs to stay airborne. Two 
other craft were stopped on the flight- 
deck edge when catapult cradles broke. 


‘Mobile Bases’ Carry Navy Punch 

v Fast-moving aircraft carriers bring into bombing range 
areas claimed hazardous for land-based craft. 



B-36D PROBES THE WILD BLUE YONDER 

Convair's B-36D, embodying all the latest USAF procurement has resulted in addi- in service are being modernized to the D’s 
modifications including outboard jet pods, tional undisclosed orders for the long-ranging standards. Total of over 40,000 bp. gives top 
is photographed at high altitude. Increased strategic very heavy bomber. All B-36s already speed of over 435 mph. above 40,000 ft. 
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► Skyraider Tops-Main burden of the 
Navy air strikes is carried by the AD-3 
and AD-4 Skyraiders and the F4U-4 
Corsairs. These are the primary weapons 
against ground targets because they 
cany bombs and rockets. Pilots rate 
the’Skyraider tops of all the Navy’s dive 
bombers. One squadron commander 
said, “This is the plane we asked for in 
World War II and got the SBD in- 
stead. Now we have it and it’s almost 
outdated." 

For the Korean-type war, both Cor- 
sair and Skyraider are excellent. They 
can take heavy payloads to the target 
areas. Major enemy air opposition, espe- 
cially jet-propelled types, would dras- 
tically change the story. The air admirals 
say it would then be suicide to send 
them out against the enemv. 

Rear Admirals E. C. Ewen, Com- 
mander Task Force 77, and George R. 
Henderson, Commander Fleet Air 
Japan, believe that it won’t be long be- 
force the Navy will have an all-jet car- 
rier, except for a few special-mission 
types. Among the latter would be a 
number of conventionally powered sub- 
marine search and reconnaisance air- 
craft. 

There arc some important lessons 
being learned with the Panthers. 

• Powerful catapults are needed to put 
the heavy jet up. These must be able to 
get jets off with a full load of ordnance, 
including bombs up to 1000 lb. 

• Deck reinforcement is essential. With 
the Panthers, the decks of the Essex 
class carriers are at their limit of stress. 
The pounding when a Panther comes in 
at about 120 knots, and is literally flown 
into the deck, is terrific. At least one 
of the carriers out here may have to be 
redecked soon on the stern. 

• Heavier elevators may be needed. 
These, too, on the Essex carrier, are at 
their limits of stress lifting the Pan- 
thers. As the Navy develops jet aircraft 
to do the job now being done bv the 
Skyraiders. it is expected that the air- 
craft weight fully loaded will increase 
to 25.000 lb. 

• Simplification of the jet engines will 
help maintenance, and keep aircraft 
availability near where it should be for 
combat. Maintenance engineers want 
to remind the aircraft industry that the 
first claims for jet development were 
that it would simplify all maintenance 
problems. So it was at the beginning. 
Now they claim to be plagued by a mass 
of automatic equipment and devices and 
a maze of micro-switches and solenoids. 
Heavy jet aircraft pounding into the 
carrier deck knock these out of whack. 

This automatic equipment is de- 
signed to increase the safetv factor. But 
there is a school which believes this 
goes too far, that the pilot becomes so 
dependent and reliant on automatic 
gear he forgets a lot he knows about 
flying, gets his mind off his business, re- 


sulting in no appreciable change in the 
safety factor. But it does increase the 
maintenance burden. 

The biggest unsolved problem is how 
to conduct accurate bombing at the 
high speeds of jet aircraft. Speed has no 
effect on the accuracy of cannon and 
rocket fire. In fact jets are a more 
stable artillery platform than conven- 
tional planes. But at their high speeds, 
jets are poor bombing planes. A solu- 
tion lies in either finding some way of 
slowing the jets down for their bombing 
dives or an electronic sight-calculator 
rapid enough- to compute, and release 
the bombs. There’s no problem design- 
ing a rapid sight-calculator; but it would 
be far too bulky and heavy to be air- 

CAA War Plan 

Program provides war- 
time control of private 
pilots and civil airports. 

Donald W. Nyrop, new CAA Admin- 
istrator, will continue to push recom- 
mendations for a coordinated state- 
federal program to utilize U. S. civil 
aviation in event of a war emergency. 

Nyrop will pick up where his prede- 
cessor, Delos W. Rentzel, now chair- 
man of CAB, left off in the emergency 
plans. He indicated as much in his first 
address as Administrator, before the 
Northwest Aviation Planning Confer- 
ence International Northwest Aviation 
Council meeting at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

The plans proposed by the Advisory 
group, headed by George Haddaway, 
Dallas, were compiled from suggestions 
submitted by various aviation organiza- 
tions and individuals throughout the 
U.S. A plan proposed by 12 aviation 
organizations served as a guiding frame- 
work (Aviation Week Aug. 21). 


► Identification System — First recom- 
mendation expected to be activated (as 
indicated in Aviation Week Sept. 4) 
will be an identification card system for 
all civil airmen, based on proof of iden- 
tification, place and date of birth, citi- 
zenship and a loyalty pledge. 

Airport ground personnel are ex- 
pected to have similar identification, 
but airport operators are expected to 
be given the authority to clear ground 
personnel for temporary service pending 
completion of identification. 

Registration of aircraft, on forms pre- 
pared by CAA but distributed and ad- 
ministered at the state and local level 
by state defense councils, is also called 
for. 

► Control Airports— 1 The designation as 
"control airports” of field meeting uni- 
form security requirements, is recom- 
mended to be put into effect in most 
cases only in total emergency. But the 
criteria governing such a designation 
should be set up and circulated within 
industry, in preparation for such a plan. 
All airports meeting the criteria and 
able to perform the security controls, 
should be granted the designation, the 
committee nas recommended. 

Essential prerequisites for a control 
airport arc suggested as: Telephone, 
suitable office for safekeeping of records, 
maps, notices and aircraft register: 
available qualified personnel; 24-hr. air- 
craft security, radio facilities if needed. 

The control airport would be ex- 
pected to maintain a register, charts, 
directories, and information regarding 
restricted areas and other security re- 

a uirements, for proposed outbound 
ights: maintain records of planes and 
owners, and post or comply with secur- 
ity directives. 

Establishment of some control air- 
ports within "military sensitive” areas 
may be desirable in conditions short of 
total emergency, but careful evaluation 



NORTHROP BUILDS ENGINE NOISE MUFFLER 


Under construction at Northrop Aircraft's 
Hawthorne, Calif, factory is this noise muf- 
fler to reduce sound levels of F-89 Scorpion’s 
GE J-47 engines being pre-flight tested. 
Walls of the Muffler will be made of porous 
volcanic ash blocks, with heavy steel I-beams 


reinforcing the structure. The unit will be 
about 95 ft. long, with width tapering from 
10 to 16 ft. A 40-ft. wide shroud extends 
across the front of the muffler for placemc-t 
of the aircraft. Escaping gases will be de- 
flected upwards. 
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and justification for establishing such 
control airports in advance of a total 
emergency is recommended with a 
screening board of government and in- 
dustry members to pass on the require- 

► Some Waivers— It is asked that waiv- 
ers be set up for continuation of agri- 
cultural airplane use, and patrol flying 
along fixed patrol routes, such as pipe- 
line or power line patrols, with the 
understanding that the operators of such 
planes keep a complete operations log 
available for inspection, and that suit- 
able provisions for recall of aircraft be 
made if required. 

Administrator Nyrop is asked to 
recommend to governors of states and 
territories that each governor appoint 
a qualified person from the state govern- 
ment to represent civil aviation in the 
state civil defense council. 

This individual, with the help of a 
state advisory committee representing 
civil aviation', including scheduled air- 
lines, is then to take the following steps: 

• Inventory nonscheduled aviation 
equipment and personnel in the state. 

• Direct aviation security measures in 
the state. 

• Plan for uses of aviation facilities in 
the state. 

• Supply details of the inventory and 
aviation plan to local civil defense units. 

• Serve as liaison officer between state, 
federal and local units on aviation re- 
sources. 

Committee recommendations called 
for encouragement of installation of 
two-way radio on all planes which might 
flv cross-country, and encouragement of 
all airmen to obtain FCC licenses per- 
mitting use of aircraft transmitters. 


the right side of the Boeing C-97A’s upper 
deck gives the huge USAF transport a total 
of four doors, cutting loading and unloading 
time to two-thirds that previously required. 
Other doors are located under the tail and 
in two lower-deck locations on the left side. 


l‘GC to itinerant aircraft, was urged, 
instead of the old HF channels which 
have heretofore provided the primary 
air-ground communication channels. 

Installation of VHF automatic direc- 
tion finders at all surveillance radar in- 
stallations used in aircraft identification 
and plotting functions was urged. 
(CAA is now procuring its first 44 such 
units.) It is assumed that all planes 
not equipped with two-way radio prob- 
ably will be grounded in any period of 
total emergency. 

Other planning recommendations: 

• Compensation scale should be estab- 
lished for long-time use of civil planes 
and pilots in emergency. 

• Deferment plan for civil aircraft, on 
an essential need basis. 

• Declaration of policy that surplus 
World War II airports will be reactiva- 
ted before the military services take 
over civil fields, and that joint civil and 
military use of civil airports will con- 
tinue until full capacity of a field is 
needed for military planes. 

• Emergency authority for operators of 
air taxi and charter service to operate 
planes on a “jitney basis” between home 
base and cities within a 100-mi. radius 
with no limitations during the mobiliza- 
tion period, on frequency, scheduling 
or advertising of such short-haul flights. 

• Granting CAB authority for addi- 
tional feeder routes using non-air car- 
rier type planes, with extension of cer- 
tificates to five years, to further aug- 
ment civil airline transportation, in the 
event it is curtailed for military uses. 

• Utilization of civil aviation’s overhaul 
and repair base facilities to a greater ex- 
tent to maintain military planes. 

• Manufacture of sufficient spare parts 
to keep the civil aviation fleet in service 
during the war emergency. 


The Stratofreighter is capable of handling 
53,000 lb. of cargo, or 130 troops, or 79 
litter patients plus medical personnel and 
supplies. During August, eight Pacific di- 
vision MATS C-97s logged 1028 transport 
hours. Boeing is working on additional con- 
tracts for the Stratofreighter. 


CAB Order Raises 
Air Coach Rates 

Regular air coach operators will have 
to charge passengers i cent more a mile, 
beginning Nov. 16, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board has ruled. The Board sets 
the standard coach minimum at 4i 
cents a mile, compared with today's 
prevailing rate of about 4 cents on 

The Board has also extended permis- 
sion to run coach services that were 
to expire Sept. 30. Permission extends 
the period to Mar. 31, 1951. 

But the lines must continue to sched- 
ule air coach trips in off-hours, the 
Board says. 

CAB decided "after a thorough 
study” that the 4-cent fare was too 
low— that the increased volume did not 
make up for the diversion from first- 
class travel. It decided that 4i cents 
would bring the lines a better overall 

The statement of the Board put it 
this way: “The large proportions of 
coach traffic moving over segments 
where the service is offered, substantial 
diversion of traffic from standard fare 
services, and the importance of maxi- 
mizing revenues on these segments to 
counterbalance lower revenues on seg- 
ments of lesser traffic density form the 
underlying reasons in support of this 

► Exceptions— The Board will allow 
fares under the 41-cent minimum in 
certain special cases, where there are 
"special conditions or circumstances.” 

One such exception is Western Air 
Lines’ Los Angeles-San Francisco fare 
of §9.95, or about 3 cents a mile. This 
the Board permits because of competi- 
tive conditions. Intrastate carrier Cali- 
fornia Central has a 3-cent fare on this 
run. Since the Board does not control 
tariffs of intrastate carriers, it allows 
Western to meet the competition in 
this case. 

In the same action as the 4J-ccnt 
ruling, the Board suspended indefinitely 
National’s proposal to inaugurate day- 
light nonstop DC-6 New York-Miami 
coach service. This ends for a while 
National’s long fight to get that tariff, 
opposed strenuously by Eastern Air 
Lines. 

► Fares Up— The CAB ruling means 
most coach fares will go up on Nov. 16. 
Main exception is on the transconti- 
nental runs already charging around 4i 

Here are some effects of the Board 
action on several important coach serv- 

• Eastern’s coach fares run around 3.9 
cents a mile on heavy-density routes. 
The New York-Miami fare of $47.50 
(3.85 cents a mile nonstop) will have 
to go to $54.35, under the new ruling. 


mission on VHF channels assigned by 



STRATOFREIGHTER LOADING SPEEDED 

Addition of another cargo-personnel door on 
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• National’s President G. T. Baker pro- 
tested vigorously on hearing of the 
Board’s fore-raise order. Said Baker: 
“the objective of National Airlines, and 
we thought CAB, has been to develop 
lower fores. 

"National has been in the air coach 
business since last November and has 
consistently made money at the 4-cents- 
a-mile fare. We see no reason for re- 
quiring an increase to the basic fare of 
4i cents, particularly since the CAB 
allows irregular airlines to advertise fare 
as low as $35 between New York and 
Miami.” 

• Trans World Airlines and other sched- 
uled transcontinental routes are un- 
affected by the CAB rule because their 
rates are already about 4i cents a mile. 

NWA Dividend May 
Stir Senate Action 

Announcement of a $325,000 pre- 
ferred stock dividend by Northwest 
Airlines may touch off a Senate investi- 

The dividend action was announced 
shortly after a statement to the Ful- 
hright subcommittee by Richard Hell- 
man, former consultant to the recon- 
struction Finance Corp., alleging that 
Northwest has been overpaid $3 million 
in mail compensation on its overseas 
route over the past three and one-half 
years. Subcommittee investigators are 
now looking into the matter. 

The Board issued a show cause order, 
being contested by the carrier, reducing 
Northwest's overseas mail pay rate, ef- 
fective Aug. 1 . “This would seem to be 
incontrovertible evidence that it should 
have been cut backward as well,” Hell- 
man declared. “If the sum in the 
magnitude of $3 million of recapturable 
mail pay is permitted by the CAB to be 
carried on the books, it would become 
possible for the company to pay divi- 
dends out of fictitious earnings. 

Heilman made this prediction Aug. 
21 to the committee, well in advance 
of the announcement of the dividend. 
His testimony was released to Aviation 
Week by the committee last week. 

Heilman vigorously opposed a $12- 
million loan guarantee by the RFC to 
finance Northwest’s purchase of ten 
Boeing Stratocruisers in the spring of 
1949. He contends that the Board, be- 
cause it approved the RFC guarantee, 
is now in a face-saving position and 
under "moral obligation” to “bail out” 
Northwest to justify its own action. He 
maintains that the Stratocruiser is an 
uneconomic plane for Northwest’s thin 
traffic routes. 

This, and not the cost of breaking in 
the plane, he declared, is the major 
cause for record losses by the carrier this 
year. He reported Northwest lost $3.6 
million the first quarter of the year, 


compared with a loss of $1.3 million 
for the same quarter last year, and that 
in the second quarter it “just broke 
even," compared to an earning of $1.9 
million for the same period last year. 

The reason for the Board’s leniency 
in not cutting the mail pay retroactively, 
Heilman contended, was an effort to 
save Northwest from undergoing a fi- 
nancial crises. But the Board and its 
staff did not anticipate that Northwest 
would pay out almost a third of a mil- 
lion dollars in dividends. 

SEC Reports 
Stock Transactions 

Sale of 2600 common shares of 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
stock by L. R. Grumman, chairman of 
the board, leaving a holding of 86,500 
shares, is reported in Security and Ex- 
change Commission’s latest stock trans- 
action report. 

Other aviation transactions reported 
for the mid-July to mid-August period 
included: 

• Air Associates, Inc. Sale of 200 common 
shares by Gilbert Colgate, director, leaving 
a holding of 13,348 shares. 

• Airflects, Inc. Purchase of 1100 common 
shares bv Oswald lohnson, director, making 
a total holding of 1200. 

• Avco Manufacturing Corp. Purchase of 
200 preferred shares by Walter Mogcnsen, 
director, making a total holding of 900 pre- 
ferred, 1100 common, and options for 
20,000 common shares. 

• Boeing Airplane Co. Purchase of 1 00 
common shares by William Allen, director, 
making a total holding of 1957 shares; acqui- 
sition of 254 common shares by Fred Lau- 
dan. director, making a total holding of 1119 
shares; purchase of 200 common shares by 
Dietrich Schmitz, director, making a total 
holding of 1000 shares. 

• Capital Airlines. Purchase of 100 com- 
mon shares by James Austin, officer, making 


:or, making a total holi- 
on shares and $273,000 


a total holi 
$15,000 i: 

George Hann, dire 
ing of 12,900 comi 
in debentures. 

• National Airlines. Purchase of 700 com- 
mon shares by Joseph Merrick Jones, direc- 
tor, making a total holding of 6300 shares. 

• North American Aviation, Inc. Purchase 
of 200 shares by Alden Roach, director, total 

• Pan ^American World Airways. Sale of 
800 capital shares by William Bond, officer, 
leaving a holding of 1223 shares. 

• Republic Aviation Corp. Purchase of 200 
common shares by Frederick Coburn, direc- 
tor, total holding. 

Holdings by new officers, directors, 
and owners, were reported, as follows: 

• Airfleets, Inc. Atlas Corp., beneficial 
owner, 42,240 common shares; George Lusk, 
officer, six common shares; William Rocke- 
feller, director, 48 common shares; C. C. 
Sawyer, officer, five common shares; East- 
man Birkctt, officer, no holding; Floyd 
Odium, officer, no holding. 

• Boeing Airplane Co. J. O. Yeasting, offi- 
cer, 231 common shares. 

• Glenn L. Martin Co. Jess Sweetser, offi- 
cer, no holding. 

• Republic Aviation Corp. Henry Lehne, 


IATA Sets Up 
Policing Body 

A "police force” has been set up 
within the International Air Transport 
Assn, to see that member airlines stick 
to IATA traffic conference rules ap- 
proved by the interested governments. 

Investigation of violations will be 
handled by a newly set up enforcement 
section, headed by Rudolph Feick, 
which goes into action upon a com- 
plaint from a conference member or 
the discretion of the director general. 
Members are bound to furnish IATA 
with full pertinent information. 



CONVAIR BARES THE R3Y 


First details of the hull interior of the R3Y-1, 
cargo version of Convair’s new turboprop fly- 
ing boat, points up the bclow-floor-levcl 
water-tight integrity. Also noteworthy is 
large expanse of obstruction-free floor space, 
which should permit high payload factors. 


The Navy has ordered an undisclosed num- 
ber of the 80-ton craft, which will have a 
top speed of over 350 mph. and can be 
fitted out as troop carriers, air ambulances 
or passenger liners. Four Allison T-40 turbo- 
props turn eight-bladed Aeromatic props. 
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ances for each full month of continuous 
service since their last anniversary date 
with the company. 


West Coast Plant Wage Hikes Seen 

IAM and UAW seem to agree that plane makers should 
pay increases of about 31 cents an hour more. 


In the current round of bargaining, 
Los Angeles airframe builders would 
like to settle for a 5-cents-an-hour 
blanket increase. But recent develop- 
ments indicate they’ll have to go higher, 
perhaps much higher. 

The club being swung by the unions 
is the $1.94 contract won at Bendix. 
Aircraft average wage in Los Angeles 
is $1,655 an hour. Spokesmen for three 
manufacturers told Aviation Week 
they thought a 5-cents-an-hour increase 
would suffice. But events seem to 
deny it. 

►IAM Asks More— The International 
Association of Machinists struck the 
Menasco Manufacturing Co. at Bur- 
bank though the company offered in- 
creases that would have averaged 14.9 
cents an hour. The union sought 30 
cents an hour more pay plus 8 cents 
for fringe issues. The company offered 
11 cents more pay plus 3 cents for 
fringe issues. The company included 
a reclassification program that would 
have brought the average increases to 
14.9 cents an hour. Menasco settled 
with the union by agreeing to pay raises 
averaging 17 cents per hour. 

North American has sweated out ten 
meetings since it opened talks with 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) on 
Sept. 5 and the union hasn’t backed 
down an inch from its original request 
for 20 cents for wages and 114 cents 
for health insurance. 

The company has offered to meet the 
wage increases granted in the auto in- 
dustry but not to raise aircraft wages to 
the auto level. On the basis of the 
3-to-S-cents increase in the auto indus- 
try, a 5-cents-an-hour increase is indi- 
cated in the aviation industry, a North 
American official said. He said the 
company offered to stand the major cost 
of added group insurance, also was talk- 
ing of a pension plan. The union has 
yet to act on these last proposals. 

► Sitting Tight— Meanwhile, the rest of 
the industry probably will sit tight un- 
til the outcome of the negotiations at 
North American— though all have been 
approached to reopen contracts, and 
talks have actually begun at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. - 

These wage talks at Lockheed, Doug- 
las, Northrop and others will be on a 
voluntary basis since only North Ameri- 
can has a reopening clause. Present con- 
tracts have a year to run. 


But because of the strong rivalry be- 
tween the two unions, the IAM can 
be counted on to exert considerable 
pressure on companies it deals with 
should the UAW show marked success 
at North American. IAM represents 
the bulk of the industry except North 
American and Douglas Long Beach 

The size of the increases asked of 
Lockheed by IAM local 727 are as yet 
unknown. Union and company officials 
have said it would be "considerably 
less” than the 314 cents asked at NAA. 
But others insist the union is asking for 
31 cents. And in the bargaining game 
of follow-the-leader this seems plausible. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFING 

► North American Aviation will pay 
employes taken into military service 
prorated vacation and sick leave allow- 


► Dommers Co., Old Saybrook, Conn., 
is a new firm with production facilities 
for handling aircraft components, light 
assemblies, test equipment, contract 
machining, metal stampings, tools and 
dies, and welding. Development engi- 
neering is also offered. President and 
general manager is Walter A. Dom- 
mers, formerly director of field engi- 
neering for Revere Corp. of America. 

► Alloy Precision Castings Co. has pur- 
chased the precision castings business, 
facilities and license rights of National 
Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Cleveland. New management is headed 
by David Thomson. Entire operating 
personnel of National Bronze has been 
retained, with William I. Neimeyer, 
former National Bronze president be- 
coming vice president of the new con- 
cern and heading up the company’s sales 
program. 

► William R. Whittaker Co., Ltd., has 
purchased the hydraulic valve division 
of Hansen-Lvnn Co., Inc. This is the 
second move Whittaker has made in 
this direction. In April the company 
acquired the entire capital stock of 
Saval, Inc. 
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Congratulations to Capital 

— - - - g AIRLINES 

for new Constellation luxury 


Five-mile-a-minute speed of the Constellation, plus beautifully de- 
signed, ultra-comfortable interiors, is a hard-to-beat combination. 

As a supplier of quality aviation gasoline to Capital Airlines — and 
now to the Capital Constellation — we take pride in saluting Capital, 
for its great new luxury service. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


BUILDING • PITTSBURGH, PA. 




Avro Shows Second Delta Research Craft 


Derwent-powered 707B, for planned exploration of sub- 
sonic flight speed range, has low wing loading, no flaps. 


Examining an airplane in detail 
only shows the tangible parts, the 
end products ol the basic design. 
For explaining the intangible phi- 
losophies behind the configura- 
tion, only the designer can be of 
help. ' 

To complement the inspection 
of the Avro 707 B, delta-wing re- 
search aircraft, Aviation Week 
infcrviciral .Mr. S. D. Davies, 
head of Avto's design team. Davies 
is responsible lor the 707 series 
whose appearance at Farnboroiigli 
for tiro successive years practically 
stole that show. 

This analysis of Avto's 707 B is 
put together from the notes of 
that interview and from first-hand 
impressions of the aircraft. 


By David A. Anclerlon 

Manchester, England— I .ate in the 
second afternoon of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors recent 
show, Avro’s sky-blue, delta-winged 
707B research craft blasted round the 
Farnborough pattern. It came in over 
the fence for its landing, touched down 
("Hotter than a firecracker!” said one 
observer) and shortly after deployed its 
spin chute to help brake its fast run. 
At the end of the main asphalt runwav 
it turned, and taxied back to its assigned 
place in the static park. 


During the remainder of the SBAC 
display, it just sat there— but it attracted 
almost as many spectators as the gigan- 
tic Brabazon on the other side of the 
field. 

Why? Well, for one thing, there is 
always ail air of mystery about a plane 
which is built specifically for research 
purposes. (Avro contributed to the aura 
of mystery by the last-minute appear- 
ance of the plane.) And for another 
thing, there is all sorts of talk about 
its being a prototype for a multi-jet 
bomber that Avro is building. (It isn’t, 
exactly.) 

And for a third, it is such a sweet- 
looking airplane, with such a perky 
appearance in the air. that it just natu- 
rally attracts people who want to see 
what it looks like close up. 

► What It Is— The 70715 is the second 
in a scries of delta-wing research air- 
craft being built by A. V. Roe & Co. 
I.td., Manchester. England. (First 707 
was shown in SBACs 1040 display, but 
crashed shortly afterwards.) 

Basie plan of the series is to explore 
the flight capabilities of the delta con- 
figuration over a wide range of speeds. 

Wing span is 33 ft.; leading edge 
is swept back at an angle of about 52 
deg. With a root chord measured as 
22 ft. at the fuselage centerline, the 
wing area works out to about 363 sq. ft. 

Fuselage is a modified cylinder of 
4.3-ft. basic diameter. Tire pointed 
nose mounts a long boom for pitot 


head and possibly a yawmeter. l'ilot 
sits in the conventional place under a 
canopy which affords no visibility to 
the rear or above, and very little to the 
sides. Forward vision appears to be 
adequate. 

The Rolls-Royce Derwent turbojet 
which powers the 70713 is mounted aft 
in the fuselage. Air inlet for the engine 
is on the upper aft surface of the fuse- 
lage, and is split down the centerline 
by the vertical tail structure. 

Leading edge of the vertical tail is 
also sweptback; the angle appears to 
be about 50 deg. 

An anti-spin chute is fitted in a fair- 
ing above the jet exhaust. It is not 
normally intended for use as a braking 
aid, but probably will be deployed on 
landings to save the 707B's brakes until 
techniques of slower landings have been 
developed, 

► Proven Parts— A prime consideration 
in the design of the original 707 and 
its replacement, the 707B, was a rapidly 
approaching first flight date, which was 
timed to enable the airplane to be 
shown at Famborough. Wherever pos- 
sible. proven parts from other Hawkcr- 
Siddcky aircraft were incorporated 
directly into the design. Thus, the main 
landing gear came right out of the 
Avro Athena stock room. And the nose 
gear is from Hawker's beautiful little 
P.1081. 

And incidentally, the use of Athena 
main gear gives a hint as to the weight 
class of the 707 scries. Athena just 
tops 8000 lb. gross weight, but obvi- 
ously lands more slowly. Allowing for 
this, and for the propensity of designers 
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to use round numbers for wing load- 
ings, it would seem that somewhere 
around 7000 lb. is a good estimate for 
the 707B gross weight. 

The desire to get the plane quickly 
into the air explains the poor shape 
of the air inlet, too. Such a high, aft 
location is not good medicine for a jet 
engine, which likes to be pampered 
with a steady air supply. 'Ilie inlet on 
the 707B is definitely of low efficiency 
—it has a poor configuration, no ramps, 
no boundary layer bleed, and probably 
no flow at high fuselage angles of 
attack. 

But at the moment, there just wasn't 
any place else to locate it. The inlets 
couldn't be made symmetrical above 
and below the fuselage, because the 
belly of the fuselage was filkd with 
lines and wires. The purpose of the 
plane was to test a wing form, so Avro 
preferred not to clutter up the wing 
leading edge with air inlets. Physical 
size probably ruled out the nose inlet 
on the fuselage. 

So much for basic data and the 
appearance of the 707B. Now for some 
of the philosonhv which governed the 
design of the 707 series. 

► Subsonic Explorcrs-The Avro 707 
and 707B were intended as strictly 
subsonic aircraft. Their single purpose 
is to explore the flight speed range 
below sonic as it pertains to the capa- 
bilities and problems of the delta-wing 
configuration. 

It is obvious that Avro built these 
airplanes for experience. And there is 
a purpose behind the choice of con- 
figuration. 

There has been so much unofficial- 
official talk about Avro’s delta-wing 
bomber both here and abroad that one 
has no choice but to believe that the 
707 series is intended to obtain back- 
ground data for Avro’s bomber work. 


But don't expect Avro's delta-wing 
bomber to look much like the 707B. 
except for the wing shape. 

► Internal Cubage— The thick wings on 
Avro's delta-winged craft can carry in- 
ternal stores, in contrast to razor-thin 
wings (a current U.S. fetish). And once 
the designer has made up his mind to 
use the available cubage within the 
wing structure, has decided on a low 
wing loading (a current British fetish), 
and knows the speed range he is ex- 
pected to supply, then he has just 
about fixed his layout. 

There is another factor born of the 
low wing loading in the 707B design. 
The airplane needs no landing flaps 
and has none. And thereby are elimi- 
nated the large trim changes which 
occur when flaps are added to a delta 
wing. No flaps, no trim changes, no 
problems. 

► Some Changes Made— There arc some 
obvious differences between the 707B 
and its predecessor, the 707- And many 
of these differences arise out of a single 
new feature in the design— an ejection 

As a result of their tragic experience 
with the first 707, Avro decided that 
an ejection seat was a must for the 
second plane. But incorporating the 
scat meant redesigning fuselage, cock- 
pit. canopy and vertical tail. 

Fuselage lines were widened forward 
of the leading edge of the wing to 
accommodate increased dimensions of 
the ejection scat. In order to preserve 
aerodynamic lines, the nose was ex- 
tended somewhat more than 3 ft. 

Windshield was changed in style 
from three flat pieces to a flat front 
with curved side sections: the canopy 
behind it became metal with a small 
Perspex panel in each side, instead of 
the free-blown, one-piece Perspex can- 
opy of the 707. 


Increased nose length meant added 
lateral area ahead of the aircraft center 
of gravity, which meant less effective 
fin area and lowered directional sta- 
bility. Additional fin area was added 
at the top of the vertical tail to com- 
pensate for this effect. 

Comparison of drawings of the 707 
and 707B add a few less-obvious dif- 
ferences. First, geometric dihedral has 
been changed from zero to — 24 deg. 

Second, the aft fuselage lines have 
been altered from those of the 707 to 
give a cleaner look to the 707B. 

Third, the shape of the nosewliecl 
doors has been changed, a detail prob- 
ably explained by the change in for- 
ward fuselage lines when the ejection 

► End of the Obvious— That’s about 
as much as is obvious in looking at. 
or talking about. Avro’s 707B. What 
we can’t see behind the locked doors 
at the Chadderton plant is the cor- 
relation between these planes and the 
Ashton (Avro's high-altitude four-jet 
research aircraft) and the forthcoming 
big bomber. 

But the betting is that it won't be 
long now until that correlation is 
apparent. And when the time comes, if 
anv aircraft can wear an I-told-vou-so 
look, it will be the tiny blue 707B. 

Dunlop Plans Parts 
Plant in Australia 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Melbourne— A big aircraft parts fac- 
tory is planned by Dunlop Rubber 
Australia Ltd. at Bayswater. near Mel- 
bourne. The project is designed to 
back up the government’s program for 
production of latest types of jet air- 
craft. Wheels, brakes, hydraulic and 
pneumatic actuating mechanisms and 
other components and accessories de- 
veloped by the firm in England will be 
among the items produced. 

Dunlop has bought a factory site of 
50 acres and expects to employ 300 on 
the project. 


Lockheed Boilers 

Two new boilers, capable of generat- 
ing over 80,000 lb. of steam per hour, 
have been placed in operation by Lock- 
heed Aircraft at Burbank, The boilers 
are designed to provide the plant with 
standby emergency power. 

More than four miles of water tubes 
run through the boilers, which can 
convert 80 gal. of water per minute 
into steam at capacity operation. One 
man. using automatic controls, can 
operate the entire system. Either fuel 
oil or gas can be used, depending on 
the supply potentials of either fuel. 
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RUGGEDNESS and simplicity keynote this 
new experimental dnSte I i r er craft 
now being constructed under the Texas A. 
and M. College's agricultural aviation proj- 


cxtcrnal stiffeners. Spray tank opening is 
seen near end of deep, center wing panel. 
Wing leading edge is detachable. 


Sprayer-Duster Designed tor Job 

Experimental, all-metal workhorse incorporates utility 
concepts gathered in wide operator survey. 


By Irving Stone 

The agricultural plane finally has 
"grown up." When the brand new, 
“custom-made" configuration is brought 
out later this year at the Personal Air- 
craft Research Center of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
the sprayer-duster will pass from a 
“hand-me-down" status to one of in- 

*The new. experimental craft won't be 
a panacea to answer all the design re- 
quirements desired by the various op- 
erators-tlie field covers too large a 
range to be handled by a single type. 

But it will be the first modern “flying 
farmer” designed from the landing gear 
up specifically for its role— a medium- 
size |ob intended to be representative 
for a substantial portion of work, so that 
subsequent development and experience 
can be applied to larger or smaller craft. 
► Made for the Job— Concepts of util- 
ity designed into the plane arc no hit- 
or-miss variety— they are the crystallized 
ideas of the man in the field. CAA's 
Office of Aviation Development and 
its regional offices picked the brains of 
operators in a nationwide survey. And 
the data were supplemented by per- 
sonal interviews with operators. 

The project was begun because it has 
been realized by designers and operators 
alike that a better agricultural plane 
long has been overdue. 


Sponsoring this much-needed re- 
search program are the National Flying 
Farmers Assn- Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College System. 

Heading the work at college's Per- 
sonal Aircraft Research Center, where 
the craft is now under construction, is 
the wellknown Fred E. Weick, former 
NACA engineer and designer of the 
first mass-produced spin-proof plane— 
the Ercoupe. 

The project has been divided into 
these main parts: 

• Development of a plane having the 
characteristics desirable for maximum 
effectiveness when used for agricul- 
lural purposes. 

• Development of equipment for more 
effective distribution of materials— seeds, 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, fer- 

Construction of the craft, under CAA 
contract, is about 70 percent complete. 
Static strength tests representing air 
loads have been made on tail surfaces 
and will soon follow on wing and fuse- 

About 28 technicians are engaged on 
the project, working two shifts. 

► Contributions for Plane— Industry and 
agencies have shown a keen interest in 
the development of the plane and have 
contributed this support: Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, salaries; 
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Three-view showing general characteristics 
of the experimental configuration. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration, gen- 
eral expenses, personnel expenses, sal- 
aries; U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
salaries; Acronca Aircraft Corp., salaries 
and engineering service; Continental 
Motors Corp., engine; Cessna Aircraft 
Co., landing gear and engineering serv- 
ice; U. S. Rubber Co., three tank liners; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., wheels, 
brakes, tires; American Seating Co., in- 
ertia reel; Vic Pastushin Industries, Inc- 
adjustable seat: McCauley Propeller 
Co., one-piece propeller; Koppers Co.. 
Aeromatic propeller; Aircraft Conver- 
sion Co., instruments and hydraulic 

► Help for Distribution— Initial flights 
will be followed by further development 
of flight characteristics and distribution 
equipment. 

The Texas Agricultural Experimental 
Station has chipped in $2000 for dis- 
tribution studies with the plane. And 
a test setup is being established for 
direct measurement of distribution by 
weight, and work is going on to develop 
a simplified approach to this problem. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics' role is to make tests 
on a catapulted model to determine the 
flow in the plane’s wake to throw some 
light on its effect upon distribution. 

► All-Mctal-Basically, the craft is a 
rugged, simple, low-wing configuration. 

Many small operators prefer a steel 
tube and fabric-covered structure be- 
cause they have facilities and experience 
to repair this makeup. But larger op- 
erators have facilities for metal repair, 
which they feel can be done as quickly 
and cheaply as fabric work. Also, the 
metal structure has more impact-, 
weathering-, and fire-resistance. 

Because of these factors and the trend 
toward metal makeup, the experimental 



DESIGN FOR DEFENSE 

When the U. S. Navy focused attention on tire helicopter as a means 
to combat underwater craft anil the new long range Schnorkel-type 
submarine in particular . . . Bell Aircraft Corporation stood ready and 
well qualified to supply the right answer. 

was Bell Aircraft, with a design which incorporated important advances 
developed during a decade of pioneering, engineering and manufacture 

Bell helicopters are veterans of military service, by all arms of the 
Defense Department. The Navy has HTL-ls, HTL-2s and HTL-3s for 

more, it has assigned helicopters to the Marines for liaison and observ- 
ance work and to the Coast Guard for patrol and rescue missions. The 
Air Force, the Army Field Forces and the Corps of Engineers also find 
a multitude of uses for Bell Helicopters. 

Back of the achievements of Bell helicopters are 10 years of develop- 
ment, experimentation, testing and product improvement — and more 
than 100,000 hours of flight time in actual field operations in the 
United States and 29 foreign countries. The record of these helicopters 
"in the service of the services”, and in other fields of aviation is sig- 
nificant of the high level of Bell Aircraft design and performance. 
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Catalog 4811... 

a 40 -page reference 
catalog on aircraft actuators. 
It illustrates 17 typical 
units, including rotary, 
linear, and cable-drum 
types. Dimensions, 
specifications, performance 
curves, and applications 
are given for each actuator. 


Catalog 4801... | 

a 16-page catalog describing 1 

geared products for the I 

aircraft industry — for airborne, I 

ground, and testing use. 

Includes technical information 
and diagrams on the design of 
highly stressed precision-quality 
aircraft gearing. 

additional information 

Refer your current problems to 
Western Gear Works, a firm 
with the experience and facilities 
to design, produce, and test every 
conceivable type of precision- 
quality aircraft-gear product. 
Western Gear Works, Lynwood 
(Los Angeles County), California. 



plane will be al'.-metal, with sheets of 
single curvature, relatively easy to re- 
pair in the field. 

► Wing-Airfoil is an NACA 64021 
section. The rectangular platform has 
a relatively large area. Tapering tips 
arc detachable. Span is about 49 ft., 

mprising a center section and two 

ter panels. Basic chord is about 71 
ft., thickness ratio, 21 percent. Flaps 
will be full span. Low placement of 
the wing will increase downwash effect 
and provide better coverage and pene- 

► Empennage— Horizontal tail plan- 
form is rectangular, with elevators cut 
back as they approach the vertical tail. 

Rudder will be unbalanced when the 
plane is flown initially. 

► Fuselage-' I'll is is a squarish structure, 
except for the curved deck, with about 
a 30-ft. length. 

Nose houses a 200-hp., horizontally 
opposed. Continental engine, slopes 
down sharply and tapers inwardly 
slightly at the sides. 

Cockpit is open and placed at high 
point of the fuselage, above the rear of 
the wing. 

► View — This general arrangement, 
coupled with the low placement of the 
wing, substantially should provide these 
characteristics: 

• An excellent view forward and down 
for low altitude dusting and spraying, 
together with better ability to judge 
clearance of fences, trees, wires, etc. 

• Clear view in direction of turning 
when making a turn at low altitude, at 
the end of the swath. 

• Good visibility to see the swath that 
has been laid. 

• Clear view ahead over the nose for 
taxiing in small, unprepared fields. 

► Safety- Though optimum location of 
pilot, from a safety-point-of-view would 
be in the tail end of the plane, the com- 
promise placement in this design still 
places him behind all loads. 

He will have a strong seat, belt and 
shoulder harness, capable of taking a 
40G load. 

Shoulder harness will have an in- 
ertia reel normally allowing pilot free- 
dom of action, locking with crash de- 
celeration. 

large rudder pedals with toe brakes 
will protect his feet. 

The headrest will be sufficiently 
strong to serve as a turnover structure, 
with bracing running halfway back 
towards the fin. 

The tubular steel framing running 
over the open cockpit, from its front 
to the top of the overturn structure, 
will act as a wire deflector. A cable 
running from the tube end to the top 
of the fin will carry wires over the tail 
or sever them. 

And leading edges of the spring steel 
landing gear arc sharpened for wire 
cutting. 
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FLYING TOGETHER 



The Flying Red Horse 
Keeps Company 
with the Best! 


• For over a decade, one of the world’s finest airlines, 
Pan American World Airways, has depended on Socony- 
Vacuum Aviation Products for safety and performance . 
Mobiloil Aero gives the top-quality engine protection 
so important for long over-water flights. Mobilgas 
Aircraft means full take-off, climb and cruising power. 



Signs of Safety and Performance . 


AT OVER 1,000 
U.S. AIRPORTS 


SOCONV-VACUUM OH CO.. INC., end ASHioT.,. MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO.. CENERAl PETROLEUM C( 





Get a better day’s work out of your Truck Dollar 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


You invest money in a truck to get work 
done. And you can prove to your own 
satisfaction that a Chevrolet truck does 
more work for every dollar you put into it. 

You get more Jor your money right from the start, because 
your Chevrolet truck is priced at rock bottom. Chevrolet 
volume production — far and away the biggest in the truck 
field— makes possible extra features and extra engineering 
advantages at lowest cost. 

You get more Jor your money every driving mile, because 
Chevrolet trucks are economical to operate. The top-rated 
efficiency of Chevrolet Valve-in-Head engine design saves 
money on gas and oil day in, day out. 

You get more Jor your money right through the years, 
because your Chevrolet truck cuts upkeep to the bone. Hypoid 
rear axles, diaphragm spring clutch, ball-type steering and 
many other great truck features help keep your truck on the 
job and out of the shop. 

Get the full "more-work-per-dollar” story from your 
Chevrolet dealer— and get America’s biggest selling, best 
performing truck: Chevrolet. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION. Gentrnl Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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These Great Features Help Tell Why 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
ARE THE FIRST CHOICE OF 
TRUCK BUYERS EVERYWHERE 

TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: 
the new Loadmaster and the improved 

per gallon, lower cost per load • 
THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: 

• DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH tor 
easy-action engagement • SYNCHRO- 
MESH TRANSMISSIONS for fast, smooth 
shifting • HYPOID REAR AXLES— 5 
times more durable than spiral bevel 
type • DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES 
—for complete driver control • WIDE- 
BASE WHEELS for increased lire mileage 
. ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the 
"Cab that Breathes” • BALL-TYPE 
STEERING for easier handling • UNIT- 
DESIGN BODIES— precision built. 


► Distribution Details— Initially, the ex- 
perimental plane will have a hopper in 
the fuselage, for dusts, fertilizers and 
seeds. Volume will be about 27 cu. ft., 
and location will be on the craft’s cen- 
ter of gravity, directly in front of cock- 
pit. 

It is planned to follow best present 
practice by releasing the material 
through an adjustable sliding gate and 
distributor. After initial flight studies, 
further development of distribution sys- 
tems is contemplated. 

There is sufficient room in each outer 
wing panel to accommodate a hopper, 
both installations also totaling about 27 
cu. ft. Placement of hoppers in the 
wing probably would give substantial 
improvement in uniformity of distribu- 
tion, particularly if satisfactory meter- 
ing devices are developed. 

Thought has also been given to more 
complex distributing systems, such as 
mixing the dust with air, blowing it 
out tubes placed along the span, as in 
spray systems. 

► Spraying— First spray scheme will fol- 
low conventional practice. 

Two synthetic rubber-lined tanks in 
the center panel will have a total capac- 
ity of 150 gal. An engine-driven pump 
will deliver the liquid through mani- 
folds to outlet nozzles, and incorporate 
means for loading the spray tanks from 
containers at ground level. 

A valve regulating fluid pressure will 
meter the spray. 

In the first installation, the spray 
boom will be located within the wing 
contour between trailing edge and flap. 
Here, it will be accessible from the out- 
side, yet have no appreciable effect on 

► Performance— Striking a favorable 
compromise on operators’ suggestions 
for dust or spray loads varying from 
400 to 2000 lb. (most ranging from 
600-1200 lb.), the experimental craft 
will carry a normal maximum 800 lb. 
of dust or spray, with provisions for 
overloading to 1 200 lb. under unusually 
favorable takeoff and operating condi- 

It has been designed to take off from 
a soft field with a full load and climb 
to a height of 50 ft. within 1320 ft. 
But latest estimates indicate it should 
do slightly better than this. 

To meet this takeoff requirement, 
the simple, fixed, spring-steel landing 
gear will have oversize balloon tires. 

Operating speed for dusting or spray- 
ing will range from 60 to 90 mph. 
Cruising speed for cross-country flight 
will be 90 to 100 moh. The fuel ca- 
pacity of 48 gal. should give 35 hours 
cruising at 1 50 bhp. 

Position lights and illuminated in- 
struments will be incorporated for fly- 
ing in the dark. A turn-and-bank indi- 
cator will serve when ground reference 
is lost. 


For most conditions of operation a 
single flap setting probably will be 
useable for the entire cycle of takeoff, 
spraying or dusting, and landing. 

Here are some operational features 
the designers are aiming for: 

• High maneuverability at low speeds. 

• Ability in normal maneuvers to pull 
up sharply and make turns at the end 
of a run without stalling, mushing or 
losing lateral control. Since the prob- 
lem of attaining sufficiently responsive 
lateral control at low speeds and very 
high lift coefficients is difficult, special 
means are being considered, including 
rudder-aileron interconnection and ad- 
dition of slot lip ailerons or spoilers. 

An attempt will be made to obtain 
lateral control at all speeds and anglc- 
of-attack that can be maintained, even 
with control stick full back. Another 
design criterion is that the plane be 
spin-proof. A full span leading edge slot 
will be used if found necessary. 

First propeller to be used will be a 
one-piece aluminum alloy unit, but a 
variable pitch prop will be used in later 



Droj) Test Device 

Bendix engineers have developed a 
pre-rotation device, used in drop test- 
ing of landing gear, that is much 
smaller and lighter than equipment for- 
merly used. 

The new wheel spinner (left fore- 
ground) also is more flexible in opera- 
tion than the bulky electric-motor set- 
up (right background) it replaces, and 
is described as being remarkably free 
of vibration. While it is a lightweight, 
the novel rotation device can spin the 
heaviest aircraft wheels up to 1 50 mph. 
ground speed. 

The unit gets its "zip” from two 
hydraulic motors, delivering about 12 
lip. on a common shaft to turn the 
drive wheel which contacts the landing 
gear tire. A steel guard covers the outer 
half of the drive wheel. The entire as- 
sembly is mounted on an arm which 
swings the spinner away from the wheel 

On dual wheel installations, power 
is applied to one wheel (left) and elec- 
tronic tachometer readings are taken 
off the other (right). 


LORD 

DYNAFOCALS 
ADD 20 POUNDS 


PAYLOAD 



to 

MARTIN 4-0-4 



Through skillful engineering 

and design, LORD has developed a 
Dynafocal Engine Suspension which 
saves 20 pounds of weight on each 
Martin 4-0-4. This weight saving 



Development of the MR-36J Light- 
weight Dynafocal is another example 
of how LORD'S advanced engineering 
pays a profit to the uwr. LORD spe- 

Rubber Parts for product improve- 
ment. Let LORD engineers assist you 
to obtain efficient and economical 
answers to your vibration problems. 
Write to attention of Product and 
Sales Engineering Department. 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOW.. •The Better-than-Ever 

SUPER 260 NAVION for ’51 



Want the performance thrill of your life? Fly 
the new, better-than-ever Super 260 Nation for 
1951! Feel the surging power of the 260-hp 
Lycoming engine . . . relax while the exclusive 
inter-connected control system practically (lies 


the 1 70-mph Navion for you. Yes, flying’s more 
fun in the new Super 260 Navion. It outcruises, 
outclimbs, yet lands shorter than other planes 
in its class. And, for '51— look at these brand 
new features : 




Ingenuity Aids 
Field Maintenance 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

An Airbase in Japan-Air Force mainte- 
nance men have been having a strenu- 
ous time removing stress plates from 
damaged aircraft. Normally it takes IS 
man-hours to drop a panel from the 
wing of an F-80 Shooting Star. With 
the screw remover, invented by M/Sgt. 
A. K. Krause of the Far East Air Ma- 
teriel Command, the job now takes 
only li man-hours. 

Pictures show the device and Sergeant 
Krause demonstrating it on the wing of 
an F-80. It is used on all aircraft 3t 
this base. Maintenance chiefs line up 

The screw remover has a slotted foot. 
This is slipped under a loosened screw 
head and becomes the anchor for the 
screw driver. The screw driver slides 
along slot in the device’s arm. The 
screw head is changeable so that all 
types of screws can be removed. 

Radio-Telephone 

A new radio-telephone set tailored 
to fit the specific needs and budget of 
the private airport operator is being 
marketed by Schuttig and Co.. Inc.. 
Ninth and Kearny Sts., N. E., Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

This set, called Tel-Air, operates on 
a frequency of 122.8mc. It has a trans- 
mitter power output of lOw. and a 
receiver sensitivity of 1 mv. Among ad- 
vantages listed by the maker for the 
unit are ability to operate continuously, 
its simplicity and optional remote con- 
trol. 


New ADEL 


Lightweight 




3000 PSI SOLENOID, PILOT-OPERATED 

v-N- 


Weight 
2.0 lbs. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ROTH POPPET AND SLIDE TYPE VALVES: 





New designs are more compact, have low weight, longer service life, less maintenance, 
easy installation characteristics plus increased operating efficiency. ADEL'S extensive 
engineering and manufacturing experience in Aviation Hydraulic Equipment insures 
uniform excellence of products. 
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New power unit built by Fairey, already flown, has 
movable cylinders for pitch and yaw control. 


London— Britain's latest rocket en- 
gine, using hydrogen peroxide as an 
oxidizer for an unstated fuel, was ex- 
hibited for the first time at the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors' Dis- 
play at Farnborough. 

Hie new rocket motor, designated 
the Beta, was built for the Ministry of 
Supply by Fairey Aviation Ltd. Layouts 
and specifications for the design were 
prepared by the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment at Farnborough. 

The engine has already flown in an 
experimental aircraft. 

► New Approach-It represents a depar- 
ture from the earlier British work with 
so-called “cold” rockets, such as dc 
Havilland's Sprite. (In a cold rocket, 
hydrogen peroxide is the only fuel, and 
it is decomposed into superheated steam 
by a catalyst, such as calcium or sodium 
permanganate.) In the Beta rocket, hy- 
drogen peroxide is the oxidizer for a fuel 
which could logically be any one of a 
number of hydrocarbons. 

Beta has two cylinders, arranged one 
above the other. Both are gimbal- 
mounted. 

Thus, the upper cylinder can be 
moved to steer the aircraft in pitch, and 
the lower cylinder handles yaw control. 

Another interesting feature is the use 
of tension members, rather than the 
usual compression struts, to take the 
thrust of the rocket motors. 

► Peroxide Coolant-In this engine, the 
hydrogen peroxide serves as a cooling 
agent. It is circulated through a jacket 
surrounding the motor combustion 
chambers and nozzles. 

It also serves another puqoose— a por- 
tion of the peroxide flow is diverted to 
a steam generator to supply power to 


drive a turbine. A fuel pump and an 
oxidizer pump arc in turn driven by the 
turbine’s extended center shaft. (This 
system was also used to drive the Ger- 
man V-2 fuel and oxidizer pumps.) 

Starting the engine is done by apply- 
ing an external source of pressure— 
which could be compressed air— to force 
some of the peroxide into the steam 
generator. 

After turbine and pumps have been 
driven up to speed, the main propellant 
valves arc opened. A small amount of 
peroxide is continually supplied to the 
steam generator to keep the process go- 

► Photo Detail— There are some further 
interesting points best described by the 
photograph reproduced here. 

The two motor cylinders are at the 
left, but the upper one is almost ob- 
scured by the frame and miscellaneous 

The two lines which run the length 
of the motor frame and discharge to- 
ward the left through flattened pipe 
sections function as the turbine ex- 
haust lines. 

•Hie round, multi-ported valve roughly 
in the center is the main peroxide dis- 
tributing valve. Starting valves are not 
visible on this side of the motor, but 
they are solenoid-operated, and based 
on German designs. The valves are 
normally open; that way, they conserve 
the aircraft electrical power, since con- 
tinuous application of current is not 
needed to hold them open. 

Main fuel and oxidizer inlets arc lo- 
cated on the right side, where the 
octagonal holes arc to be seen in the 
auxiliary plate mounted above the main 
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EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION f , E , T . R .°. ! T . , 3 . 1 

Special Multiple Way-Type Precision Boring Machines • Special Multiple Precision Drilling Machines • Precision Boring, Turning, 
and Facing Machines and Fixtures • Precision Cylinder Boring Machines • Precision Thread Grinding Machines • Precision 
Lapping Machines * Precision Broach Sharpening Machines • Other Special Purpose Machines * Tool Grinders 
Cutting Tools • Broaches and Broach Fixtures * Counterbore Sets • Grinding Spindles • Hydraulic Power Units • 

Jig Bushings • R. R. Pins and Bushings • Fuel Injection Equipment • Dairy Equipment • Aircratt and Miscellaneous Production 





RCRAFT D-C ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


"packaged" tor four-way savings 


Westinghouse placed in service the first 
“packaged” and protected co-ordinated Elec- 
trical Power Systems for aircraft early in 
1946. Its many new and convenient features 
have now been thoroughly service-proved in 
hundreds of commercial and military instal- 
lations. Continuously developed improve- 


ments provide the system of the future. 

The D-C system diagrammed here is 
typical of those operating on aircraft such 
as the Martin 202, the Lockheed P2V, 
the North American AJl, the Northrop 
C-125, the Aero Sud-Est SE-2010 and the 
Brequet 763. J-03000 


The economic advantages of these "Packaged" 
Power Systems are fourfold . . . 


1; Quick and Easy Maintenance 

Centralized plug-in type control panel pern 


alia 


lerformed at 


shop bench. Engine run-up operation is no 
longer necessary for accurate paralleling of 
generators. Generators equipped with the 
Westinghouse buttonhole flange may be re- 
moved and replaced in Wth the time required 


ordinated with the engine overhaul 

3. System-Wide Power Protection 

cables and structures during the t 
the fault. 


2 . Long-Life Parts 

“Packaged” components have been carefully co- 
ordinated and contacts are of liberal size to 
give extra service life. Records show that the 
new voltage regulator has greatly extended life 
over other types and replacement parts cost 


4. Unit Responsibility 

Not an assembly of individual p; 

by one manufacturer with undivic 
sibility for the service and perft 







Biggest Navy Blimp Nearing Completion 



C-W reversible pilch propeller. 


The U. S. Navy’s most ambitious non- 
rigid airship project is well under way 
at Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, 
Ohio. 

The new prototype ZPN, designed to 
track down subs, and capable of very 
long duration, will have a capacity of 
875,000 cu. ft. of helium gas, compared 
with the 725,000-cu. ft. capacity of the 
M-type ship, formerly our largest. 

The ZPN is being fitted with two 
seven-cylinder Curtiss-Wright Cyclone 
7 engines of 800 hp. each, turning 18-ft. 
three-blade Curtiss Electric reversible 
pitch props. The engines are mounted 
within the cabin and geared shafting is 
carried out within outriggers to stream- 
lined nacelles on either side of the 

If necessary, either engine can drive 


both props. Top speed is planned at 
75 knots. 

Duration is classified. But the smaller 
M-type ship holds the world’s sustained 
flight record without refueling (over a 
week). Special equipment makes it pos- 
sible to refuel the airship while hovering 
above a surface vessel, or to re-ballast by 
picking up ocean water. 

The envelope is made of Neoprene- 
coated Fortisan rayon. Control car is 
of aluminum alloy sheet sandwiching a 
balsa core. The control car will be a 
two-deck affair, with operational sta- 
tions on the lower portion and crew's 
quarters on the upper deck. Landing 
gear is retractable tricycle, with nose 
wheel folding up into the forward end 
of the cabin, and the other wheels going 
up into the outboard nacelles. 
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adds new logistic 
support! 

Douglas DC-6 enters 
military service 


il o meet the need for increasing air lift, the U. S. Navy 
has ordered a fleet of R6D-1 aircraft. 

This is the Navy’s designation for the DC-6A Lift- 
master which was developed from the world-famous 
Douglas DC-6 passenger transport. 

On long missions this 320 mph airplane has double 
the cargo capacity of the R5D (C-54) , yet it is one-third 
less costly to operate, takes one-fourth less manpower. 

In the R6D-1, Douglas provides a ready answer to 
an urgent military need for a high-speed, long-range, 
dependable air transport. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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business for 48 years— we con- 

; sider this backlog of experience — 
‘ in designing, engineering and - 


j. manufacturing one of our inval-_ 
[ uable assets, so essential to any — 
organization doing this kind of 

work. Invaluable, too, are the 

many veteran and skilled IGW — 

P ID . T- 

craftsmen who have grown up_ 

P in the business and to Whom— 

c ■'--■■■ 

' precision workmanship is sec- 
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Navigation Experts Trade Ideas 

Application of electronics to related problems of air, 
land and sea travel stressed at joint meeting. 


The growing complexity of traffic 
problems and the need for integrating 
navigational procedures for a unified 
approach were the main themes of the 
recent symposium in New York that 
brought together eminent authorities in 
the important field of transportation 

The three-day joint meeting, spon- 
sored by the Institute of Navigation, 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics, and the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Marine Services, offered 
opportunity for exchanging experience 
data and plans for promotion of the 
navigation art, and clarifying the phi- 
losophies and trends in the whole field 

► Density Dangers— The growing spec- 
tre of denser traffic will require a clear 
appreciation of the application of elec- 
tronics to the related problems of air, 
land and marine navigation. Certain 
correlations arc already evident, and 
there is reason to believe there are many 
more than can be adapted advantage- 
ously by the different forms of trans- 
portation. 

Symposium panels were devoted to 
these aspects: 

• Evaluation of electronic aids from the 
"customer" point-of-view, covering 
safety, economics and special applica- 
tions, with the aim of stressing require- 
ments not yet satisfied. 

• Parameters of electronic aids— what 
information must be supplied, how 
often, how ! accurately, and frequencies 
now used and available. 

• Types of electronic navigation sys- 
tems, their capabilities and limitations, 
with analysis of coverage, accuracy, in- 
strumentation, costs, spectrum utiliza- 
tion, and application to the different 
modes of transportation. 

• Coordination of air, land and marine 
traffic as individual problems, with the 
object that principles common to all 
will become apparent. Also, how princi- 
ples applied in one service may suggest 
solutions to similar problems in the 
other two services. 

• Application of navigation techniques 
to problems of survival. 

• Analysis of where we are in the field 
of electronic navigation, coupled with 
a critical look at the job to be done and 
how to do it, with emphasis on the 
need for the three transportation modes 


to work together to avoid duplication 
of effort. 

► Control Considerations— Douglas H. 
Ewing, Air Navigation Development 
Board's director of development spoke 
on air traffic coordination. Observations 
made: 

• Peak demands now run from 40 to 
80 landings per hour, 

• Position determination alone for traf- 
fic control computation is not sufficient 
—velocity information also must be 
provided. 

• Thirty seconds is the minimum safe 
separation possible between successive 
aircraft in a traffic pattern, because of 
prop wash. 

• Approach pattern speeds-even of air- 
craft of the same type-can vary as 
much as 20 percent. This speed error 
adds 45 sec. to the separation time 
(total of 75 sec.). This speed error 
possibly could be cut down to 10 per- 
cent if ground control measures the 
speed and tells the pilot what speed is 
desired, but “it is unsafe to fiddle with 
speed” because only the pilot knows 
the critical speed of his plane for its 
particular flight condition. 

• It is not good for safety's sake for 
the ground to tell the pilot he must 

Amplifying his discussion later, 

"'rfie rate at which you can accept 
aircraft on a given runway is not some- 
thing you can pick out of the air, but 
is dependent upon the type of aircraft 
going to land, configuration of taxiways 
with respect to the live runway, varia- 
tions in speed of aircraft, accuracy of 
the traffic control system, and accuracy 
with which pilots or automatic pilots 
can follow instruments. 

"ANDB is trying to understand first 
what kind of traffic control is needed 
before trying to design a traffic control 

► Long-Baseline System— Winslow Pal- 
mer. Sperry Gyroscope Co. research en- 
gineer discussed hyperbolic systems. 
Gist of his paper was that if we could 
have a long-range navigation system 
with a 5000-mile baseline, then with 20 
stations we would be able to cover the 
entire world. A system which could do 
this is a hyperbolic system known as 

Accuracy with the system would be 
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Made for you 
—they 

cut your costs, 
too! 


FULTON SYLPHON 
STAINLESS STEEL BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES 


1 ETT1NG FULTON SYLPHON do a complete job 
• of making your stainless steel bellows assem- 

get "custom-made” assemblies that help insure 
your products' best performance. 

For designing and producing assemblies— simple 
or highly complex— is a long-time Fulton Sylphon 
specialty. Yours wilt be built exactly to your 

Think too— you are relieved of all production 
worries. We have the skilled personnel, complete 


We arc always ready to help you in designing 
and developing assemblies. Confidentially, if you 
wish. So if you require them tor thermostatic 
devices, pressure controls, hydraulic mechanisms, 
recording instruments, valves or other applica- 
tions, find out how Fulton Sylphon can save you 
time, trouble and money. Send for free Bulletin 
TA-1200 that gives you further information. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROtc 


F U LTO N 
SYLPHON 
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BRIDGEPORT 

THERMOSTAT 
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“DIXIE” HOSPITALITY KEEPS 
’EM FLYING AT MEMPHIS! 



DIXIE AIR ASSOCIATES- Conveniently located near 
Administration Building for prompt efficient service. 

FAST, DEPENDABLE SERVICEspells real “Southern hos- 
pitality”— and that’s what flyers enjoy when they land 
at Memphis Municipal! At this modern, efficient air 
terminal, Dixie Air Associates provide round-the-clock 
hangar and tie-down facilities ... expert aircraft and 
engine repairs by skilled, licensed mechanics . . . and top- 
quality maintenance and refueling service with the best 
aviation fuels and lubes made ! 

DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS sold by 
Dixie Air Associates are backed by constant research 
in America’s largest and finest aviation petroleum labo- 
ratory. And over 40 years of actual flying have made 
them lamous from Maine to Texas for efficient, reliable 
performance ! 


SERVICING BUSINESS PLANES is an important part of 
Dixie’s operation. Here Manager Dal Miller, (right) 
discusses maintenance with A. W. Frederick, Marchant 
Calculator Distributor, Memphis. 



40 


less than that with a short-base system, 
but considering the long distances in- 
volved when using a long-baseline sys- 


ably would be involved) would not be 


To demand a more accurate system 
would mean ruling out worldwide cov- 
erage (getting a fix in any part of the 
world). Higher accuracy would require 
a shorter baseline and this would not 
be feasible where islands and other 
land locations are separated by great 
distances. 

Rear Adm. A. M. Pride, chief of 
Navy's BuAer; Capt. J. W. Davison, 
Navy representative to RTCM; and 
Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies (who was 
skipper of the Truculent Turtle), all 
stressed tire need for keeping naviga- 

Cmdr. Davies received the Thomas 
15. Thurlow Award for 1949, at the 
meeting, for his part in the research 
and development of the Pfund sky com- 
pass for navigation in the polar regions 
during the long twilight periods. 


"Brain’s” Double Job 

A new "electronic brain” is playing 
a dual role at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp.’s Ft. Worth division. 

Capable of performing 6000 sizeable 
equations m an hour, it not only dras- 
tically cuts man-hours required for the 
complicated calculations in Convair's 
aerodynamics section, but docs a ma- 
jor job in reducing the work load in the 
Ft. Worth plant s accounting depart- 

Known as a card programmed elec- 
tronic calculator, the brain— made by 
International Business Machines Corp. 
-now determines quickly the paycheck 
figure for employes. 

Former procedure required tedious 
routine calculation of base pay, over- 
time, and numerous deductions. Now, 
a stack of cards is fed into the calcula- 
tor and it comes up with the net pay- 
check figure in a matter of seconds. 
The entire payroll operation takes less 
than half the time formerly required. 

This application of the brain is be- 
lieved to be first such use in the coun- 


Cut Hits ASD Plans 

A cut in Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration's proposed budget for 1952 has 
forced it to shelve plans to install five 
sets of airport surface detection equip- 
ment in fiscal 1952. 

Commerce Department reported this 
to committees working with Air Navi- 
gation Development Board after Avia- 
tion Week had gone to press with its 
September 18 article based on CAA's 
1952 avionics budget proposals. 

Some other items have also been 


slashed. But equipment most essential 
to all-weather operation has not felt the 
budget axe, a government spokesman 

Except for postponement of the air 
surface detection equipment, the CAA- 
1952 avionics program tentatively pre- 
pared for submission to the Budget 
Bureau is not now substantially changed 
from that reported in Aviation Week. 

Approach Light Tests 

First tests of a new center-line, high- 
intensity approach light system at New- 
ark, N. J., Airport are slated to take 
place this fall. 

Strongly endorsed by the Air Line 
Pilots Assn. (Aviation Week July 24), 
the system features ultra-bright Syl- 
vania condenser discharge flashers. 
CAA will mount the flasher units sep- 
arately in front of standard slope-line 
bar fixtures. 

The center-line system will extend 
about 5000 ft. out from the approach 
end of the runway. Flashers and white 
bar lights will be placed every 100 ft. 
outward from a red crossbar to be in- 
stalled 200 ft. from the approach end 
of the runway. A white crossbar will be 
1000 ft. out. Sealed-beam, 250-watt 
lights with green filters will be placed 
12 ft, apart to outline the first 200 ft. 
of the runway. 
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I 1 V*"” "Wc can % upstairs with 
the Stratocruiser — where 
it's smoother, faster, but the 
passengers arc 'downstairs.' 
Why— we can hold sea level 
cabin altitude up to 15,000 feet 
and even at 15,000 the cabin is 
only at 5400 feet."— M. Ken- 
neth Basekorf., flight engineer, 


tfigj "The control cabin ar- 
l '"* J rangement is the best 
ever. Controls and instruments 
are arranged for efficient use and 
there is plenty of room on ’the 
bridge’ for pilot, co-pilot, navi- 
gator and engineer to perform 
their duties. This is indeed an 
air 'liner.' "—Captain H. P. 
Little, pilot. United Air Lints . 




"Passengers tell me they 
V-7-* like its roominess — wide 
aisles, two decks, big dressing 
rooms. They can move around 
—don’t feel 'cooped up.' And 
the Stratocruiser handles beau- 
tifully —stable, responsive 
and dependable."— Norman 
Hilsen, co-pilot, Northwest 
Airlines. 



JA "Most popular feature? I 
vote for the air condition- 
ing system. Imagine! The air 
changed every 90 seconds. Fil- 
tered to take out odors— even 
the color of cigarette smoke- 
no drafts and even, steady tem- 
peratures."— Nora J. Eders, as- 
sistant supervisor of stewardesses 
and pursers, American Overseas 
Airlines. 


"The comfort of the 

B O-4'f seats— full-lap illumina- 
tion for reading, the quietness, 
freedom from vibration— scents 
to me every trip some passenger 
mentions a new feature that par- 
tieu larly i m pressed hint ! ' ' — 
John Kettleborough, chief 
steward, British Overseas Airways 



Airline personnel are good judges of airplanes. And 
on the five airlines that fly the twin-deck Strato- 
cruiser, the great new Boeings win their enthusi- 
astic approval. Where there is a choice, they say, 
more and more people want to fly the Stratocruiser 
ahead of any other plane. 




Booing hat bo III fleets of Strotocrelierj tor II lose forward-looking airlines: BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS • NORTHWEST AIRLINES • AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES • UNITED AIR LINES 


For the Air Force, the B- SO Superfortress, 8-47 Stroto/et and C-97 Strototrelghtor. For the Army, the 1-15 Scout liaison plane. 


LETTERS 


Lightplane Debate 

In answer to E. W. Lawler's letter about 
lightplancs in the July 24 issue, it is my 
opinion that Mr. Lawler is disillusioned. 

He mentions the 1950 type airplanes 
offered for sale as 1950 models. He may be 
right but. . . 

In 1929 when I was just the right age. 
my father bought a Pierce Arrow sedan, 
1 drove it 50 mph. in second gear and 97 
mph. in high, over a measured course against 
a stop watch, I seem to remember a rich 
playboy catching hell from his papa in 
1917 or 1919 for driving his four-cylinder 
Rolls Royce roadster 114 mph. 

Recently an ad appeared which lauded 
a stock 1950 model motorcar for clocking 
97 mph. in a speed run . . . not much of 
an advance over 1929. 

Come to think of it — where is the auto- 
motive advancement? Well, I believe it is 
in such things as smaller, close tolerance en- 
gines developing greater horsepower pet 
pound, lower noise levels, greater leg room, 
better visibility and ventilation, radios, heat- 
ers, ash trays, plastic decorations and — yes. 
even Kleenex dispensers. But certainly air- 
planes as well as automobiles display all of 
these advancements. 

He has me on the question of price, but 
that hinges on utility. There is more of 
that in an airplane than most people know 
how to use — or seem to want to learn to 
use. That’s a complete subject in itself. 

Since Mr. Lawler and I can’t buy. we 
rent. But let’s keep our comparisons in line. 
We arc going to lake our family on a trip 
and suppose we use a Stinson 150 as he 
mentions. This airplane affords poorer than 
average dollar to mile ratio, but if we fill 
the seats, consider the time saved, passenger 
mile cost and utility, it is cheaper than other 
paid transportation such as trains, buses or 
airlines, which offer no utility. . . . 

As for using an airplane in business, it 
depends, of course, on whether you tend 
to work at flagpole sitting or traveling about, 
I challenge anyone who travels very much — 

he can write more business by using an air- 
plane. or where he can have" more time at 
home — whichever lie prefers. 

Ben B. Georce. Jr. 

422 North Griffith Park Dr 
Burbank. Calif. 

After reading E. W. Lawler’s letter. 
Aviation Week of July 24. I add mv fer- 
vent amen. He expresses what so many of 
us have noted in the past 30 vears of avia- 
tion. Don’t want to be too critical, as we 
don’t know just what insurmountable bar- 
riers the designers and manufacturers face, 
but we do know that the barriers haven't 
been surmounted. 

Perhaps some day we will have cheaper, 
better, faster and more economical planes 
and flight strips bordering our highways— 
flight strips to be built from the gas tax 
which is collected on aviation gas. Few 
pilots and owners wade through the required 
red tape to collect this refund. 


Perhaps planes will have folding wings 
so we can tow them home and store them 
in our double garages (well have to give the 
Mrs. a little more dual on how to gracefully 
get the family flivver in alongside it). The 
advantage of this will be obvious to any one 
who has dug his plane out of the back end 
of a big hangar when he needed it in a 

Would it be asking too much for a plane 
that we could see out of without radar or a 
periscope?-especially forward and down, 
which arc sometimes directions we have 

Lawler speaks of the 90-horse OX-5. We 
lured to call it a doubtful 90, but my guess 
is that the Travelairc which was powered, 
and I use the word loosely, by that much 
maligned collection of bolts, wouldn’t even 
do a fast taxi with one of the modern 90 
horse engines and small, high-speed props. 
Don’t get me wrong! I’m not advocating 
the return to the OX! Just plugging for big- 
ger and slower props. Also for a Moses in 
the private plane industry. 

Roy L. Cusick 

P.O. Box 27 

Big Bear City, Calif. 

From Vickers 

In your Sept. 4 issue, you covered the 
reorganization of Warner Aircraft Co., and 
stated that Clarence A. Sherman, their new 
chief engineer, was ”... previously in 
charge of development and designing of air- 
craft hydraulic valves and systems for Vick- 

Mr. Sherman did work for Vickers until 
about two months ago. He was, however, 
never “in charge of development and de- 
signing” of any of our aircraft products, lie 
was a project engineer on some development 
work which we were doing on equipment 
for highway buses and city coaches. . . . 

Thomas B. Doe, Jr., Manager 
Aircraft Products Sales div, 


Division of the Sperry Corp. 

1400 Oakman Boulevard 
Detroit 32. 

fOur statement was quoted from a press 
release issued for Warner by Dudgeon. Tay- 
lor & Bruske. Inc., Advertising, of Detroit — 


Tigers’ Profit 

I have read Selig Altschul’s article Sept. 
4 on cargo carriers. Some information 
about our company apparently was not in 
his hands at the time he wrote it. 

It is incorrect to say that we experience 
no profitable results from airfreight. In 
both the 194S-49 and 1949-50 fiscal years, 
when profits of $123,619 and $500,346, 
respectively, were reported, airfreight con- 
tributed substantially to the net profit re- 
sult. 

Airfreight revenue was 50 percent of total 
revenue in 1949-50 and slightly more than 
that the preceding year. Without airfreight 
revenue, there could have been no profit 


despite whatever effect maintenance and 
charter-miscellaneous revenue had upon the 
final profit result. 

We are making money off freight and 
all that maintenance and charter-miscellane- 
ous revenue does is give us a more efficient 
plant, more use of otherwise idle facilities 
and personnel — but without the nucleus 
of airfreight revenue, the plant could not 
produce profitably. 

I would also like to point out that last 
February, six months before the Korean 
situation had any effect upon our opera- 
tions, our stock was selling as high as $3.50 
a share. This price was based solely on 
our operations at that time, none of which 
was then affected by the military. 

The present military operation is, of 
course, of prime importance and we arc 
very happy to be able to make our contri- 
bution to it. In fact, that contribution 
would be much less had we not been flexible 
enough to round out our over-all operations 
in the months before Korea with the very 
type of multiple and profitable operations 
previously referred to— namely a successful 
tie-in of airfreight, maintenance, and char- 

Leonard S. Kimball 
Director of Public Relations 
The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 
Lockheed Air Terminal 
Burbank, Calif. 

Av. Wk. Pays Off 

While reading our July 31 Aviation 
Week, wc noticed the ad by Hansen & Row- 
land, Inc., aviation insurance underwriters: 
“Reward offered for recovery of Cessna 195 
— N930SA, Serial No. 7388.” 

The plane was here on this field, so wc 
immediately contacted Hansen & Rowland 
in Tacoma, Wash. They, in turn, sent their 
representative down to reclaim the airplane. 

Consequently, a few days later we received 
a check for $1100 in accordance with the re- 
ward offer. 

Our good fortune was aided by Aviation 
W eek and we wanted you to know that we 
profited greatly by reading your magazine. 
Burton E. Stearns 
Nevada Aircraft Maintenance 
Reno, Nevada 

P. S. — Here enclosed is check for one 
rear’s subscription renewal. 

Credit to Link 

In the July 31 Aviation Week there is 
a very excellent article on some special scor- 
ing and recording instruments which we 
designed and manufactured for the Aero 
Medical Lab group of the Air Materiel 
Command. I have read the article in vain 
for any reference to the fact that our com- 
panv designed and built this equipment. 

We are very proud of this job and while 
there may be no repeat business on it wc 
would like people in the air industry to 
know that we design and build such com- 
plicated electronic devices. . . . 

E. A. Williford, Vice President 
Link Aviation, Inc. 

Binghamton. N. Y. 

(The Air Materiel Command failed to 
mention Link in its announcement. 
Aviation Week is glad to give credit here 
to the company — E d.) 
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EQUIPMENT 



“Omni-Mag” combines functions of three instruments; 

job when flying IFR. 


By George L. Christian 

■'Omni-Mag,” newest arrival in the 
growing family of electronic flying aids, 
has just been made available to the 
commercial airlines of the world. 

The unit has been purchased in 
quantity by the USAF for bomber in- 
stallation, according to the manufac- 
turer, Bendix Radio. It anticipates that 
fighters will soon mount the instrn- 

Omni-Mag is the trademark contrac- 
tion of omni-range, magnetic and ILS 
indicator. In the one instrument, a 
pilot is provided a continuous picture 
of his heading, course, reciprocals, wind 
drift and glide path. 

► Pilot Fatigue— The device was de- 
veloped as a result of Air Materiel Com- 
mand psychological tests investigating 
the best methods to reduce pilot fatigue 
while flying on instruments. 

R. W. Thwing, of Bendix Inter- 
national, told Aviation Week these 
studies revealed that combining instru- 
ments was highly desirable because 
movement of the pilot’s eyes was re- 


duced, thus retarding the onset of 

So tiic Baltimore division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. went to work and came 
up with the predecessor of the Omni- 





Mag. The unit combined the func- 
tions of three instruments: the omni- 
bearing course selector (with “to-from” 
indication plus a marker beacon indi- 
cator for use with a single light sys 
tern), the ILS cross pointer (deviation) 
indicator, and the magnetic heading 
indicator. 'Hie instrument worked, but 
was too big. After much effort, the 
dimensions were squeezed down to SI 
in. square by 6 in. long, the weight 
reduced to 34 lb. and the list price set 
at $1275. This is the instrument Ben- 
dix is offering today. 

► Flight Dcmonstration-Although the 
unit may appear somewhat complicated 
at first glance, its functions arc easily 
translatable into correct maneuvers as 
was noted in a demonstration flight 
made by this Aviation Week corre- 
spondent in the company’s Navion. 
After taking off from La Guardia, R. L. 
Daniels, Bendix Radio's aviation sales 
manager, covered the magnetic compass 
and master direction indicator with 
pieces of masking tape; there was no 
standard cross pointer indicator aboard. 
We were going to rely entirely on the 
Omni-Mag to lead us to Westchester 
Count)- Airport, a field some 25 miles 
distant, equipped with an ILS installa- 
tion. 

Using the course set knob, Daniels 
set 016 degrees into the selected course 
indicator. This was the heading of the 
runway we wanted at the field. The 
relative heading indicator (needle 
pivoted at the center of the instru- 
ment) swung to an indication of 30 
deg. left, and the vertical pointer 
moved full scale to the right. (Note: 
the vertical and horizontal pointers arc 
pivoted so that they move linearly, as 
on the Sperry' Zero’ Reader, instead of 
being pivoted at one end as in the con- 
ventional cross pointer indicator.) Tire 
instrument’s “to-from” indicator showed 

Thus, at a glance, we obtained the 
following information. The plane s 
heading was 30 deg. to the left of the 
runway we were aiming for. the runway 
itself was off to our right, and we were 
heading towards the airport. 

► On To Tlie Runway— The plane was 
banked to the right until the relative 
heading indicator had swung from 30 
deg. left to 45 deg. right. Now wc 
were flying on a course which would 
lead us into an imaginary extension of 
the runway at a 45 deg. angle. How- 
ever, as we approached the field, the 
vertical pointer slowly started moving 
towards the center of the instrument’s 
dial. 

The plane was turned left and 
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a degree of bank assumed which 
■'riveted” the vertical pointer to the 
relative heading indicator. They were 
flown to the zero, or straight up posi- 
tion. By so doing, wc had made an 
asymptotic approach to the desired 
course without overshoot or bracket- 
ing. 

I lie vertical needle is your runway 
and as long as it is centered on the in- 
strument. you arc aligned with it. If 
the relative heading indicator should 
move right or left, say 10 deg., this tells 
you that you arc "crabbing" that much 
to take care of cross winds. 

TTic use of the horizontal needle for 
glide path tracking is conventional. 

For cross country flying, the vertical 
needle is actuated by the omni-direc- 
tional range receiver and becomes the 
radial you want to fly. Also, for long 
flights on which a desired magnetic 
track is to be held for some time, the 
course is set into the selected course 
window and the relative heading indi- 
cator is zeroed; no need to do any 
arithmetic— adding or subtracting head- 
ings to find your true course. 

► Omni-Mag' Appeal—' Thwing pointed 
out a feature of the Omni-Mag which 
was attractive to the airline operator. 
Usually, he need buy only the instru- 
ment, the various receivers feeding the 
unit having been already installed in 

The various components of the 
Omni-Mag arc listed below, each fol- 
lowed by the unit or units which actu- 

• “To-from" indicator— omni-direction 

• Selected course indicator— omni-direc- 
tion range receiver. Flux-gate (or Gyro- 
syn) compass or both. 

• Vertical pointer— omni-direction range 
receiver or localizer receiver. 

• Horizontal pointer— glide path re- 

• Relative heading indicator— Flux-gate 
(or Gyrosyn) compass. 

Bendix is sure that its thrcc-in-onc 
instrument will have vast pilot appeal 
because of the real simplification it of- 
fers just when clarity is needed most: 
flying and especially landing under in- 
strument conditions. Thwing stressed 
the point that the mere elimination 
of mental mathematics to determine 
correct course unclutters the pilot's 
mind to a considerable degree. 

If this philosophy of simplification- 
through-consolidation is extended to 
other related groups of instruments, 
cockpits of modem airliners may again 
return to the simple and readable in- 
strumentation which existed in yester- 
day’s aircraft. 

Several airlines, domestic and foreign, 
a-c studying the Omni-Mag according to 
Bendix, and many of the executive 
aircraft already have the instrument 
installed in them. 



Galley Service Is Made Simpler 


Northwest Airlines’ expects to save 
money and expedite food handling with 
its new, specially designed galley service 
truck . Drawing on frontier lore, NWA 
has dubbed the unit “chuck wagon.” 
Unique feature of the 14-toil truck 
is the steel body— 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. high— which can be raised 
hydraulically from a height of 50 to 
130 in. to bring the body level with 
the loading doors of a 2-0-2, DC-4 or 
Stratocruiscr. An extendable platform 
on the cab roof is run out like a gang 


plank to the side of the plane to facil- 
itate loading food and other passenger 
service items. Large capacity permits 
carrying, at one time, enough dinners 
to satisfy the appetites of several plane- 
loads of passengers. 

Additional convenience is a lift-gate, 
also hydraulically operated, at the rear 
of the chuck wagon. Stacked with 
galley supplies when at ground level, 
the gate is raised to truck-door level 
for easy loading of supplies into the 
truck body. 


Tenses Cables 

Faster, more accurate compensation 
for temperature changes and fewer 
maintenance worries arc promised in 
an improved cable-tension regulator 
produced by the Brobriek Mfg. Corp. 

The new regulator, a spring- and 
hydraulic-operated unit which keeps 
aircraft cables at specified tension, pre- 
venting slack in controls or excessive 
tautness because of temperature 
changes, is designed to do a better job 


• Protective synthetic nibber boot 
placed over the piston rod keeps out 
grit, sand and dirt. 

• Leather backups added on both sides 
of the “0” rings used for packing keep 
dirt from penetrating to the “0” rings. 

• Longer-wearing 4130 steel hard- 
chrome-platcd, piston rod, honed to a 
5 micro-finish replaces the stainless 
steel piston rod formerly used. 

These and other improvements have 
greatly reduced internal friction in the 
unit and allowed opening up of the 



clearance on the internal valve, per- 
mitting much faster compensation for 
temperature changes, the company says. 
It adds that the new regulators have 
been laboratory tested for over 500,000 
cycles without showing any sign of wear 

Beside the obvious advantage of 
keeping cables at the right tension de- 
spite temperature changes Brobriek 
claims that the unit permits low cable- 
tension rigging of aircraft, thus reduc- 
ing control friction and pilot fatigue. 
Compensation also is provided for ten- 
sion changes caused by deflection on 
taffcoff, for stretch in cable systems 
caused by long use, and for sloppy or 
taut cables caused by distortions in 
flight. Address: 1839 Blake Ave., Los 
Angeles 39, Calif. 
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the company they keep 


This is one maxim that certainly applies in the case of Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings. The list of Needle Bearing users 
reads like a "Who's Who in American Industry." There's no 
better proof of the soundness of engineering embodied in 
Needle Bearings than their excellent performance in thou- 
sands of famous-name products. 

In your automobile, lawnmower, outboard motor, sewing 
machine, hand drill . . . and in farm equipment, textile ma- 
chines, machine tools, aircraft— Needle Bearings help ease 
your Work and keep our economy going. Why not add your 
product to the growing list of those that benefit from Needle 
Bearing operation? 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

Torrington, Conn. • South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTOI 


HNEEDLE^ 


EARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER • TAPERED ROLLER • STRAIGHT ROLLER 


NEEDLE ROLLERS 


NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Pressure Switches 

A new line of lightweight pressure 
switches, including differential types, is 
being produced by the Aerotec Corp., 
Greenwich, Conn. The switches al- 
ready are in use on military planes, the 
firm says. 

Over 60 different types of switches 
arc included in the group, called the 
M-800 series. Some uses listed by Aero- 
tec for these units: 

• To indicate high differential pressure 
caused by dirty or iced fuel or hydraulic 
filters. 

• To indicate a suitable pressure differ- 
ential between tank pressure and the 

E ressurized bay in which the tank is 
icated. 

• Fuel or oil warning switch, or as a 
safety switch in fuel pumping systems. 
• Control switch for operation of fuel- 
hose purging systems in flight refueling. 

Among purchasers of this equipment, 
according to Aerotec, are Boeing Air- 
plane Co., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
and Northrop Aircraft, Inc. General 
Electric Co. also is expected to place a 
production order for these parts for 
use with its jet engines. 

All switches are designed for use with 
nitric acid, liquid oxygen, water, al- 
cohol, gasoline and hydraulic fluids. 
They are encased in explosion-proof 
housings and will operate at working 
pressures from 1 to 1000 psi. 

• Other specifications: weight— about 
0.9 lb.; electrical rating— 1 to 4 amps., 
28v. d.c., up to 60,000-ft. altitude; 
vibration and acceleration resistance- 
up to 500 cps. with 10G acceleration; 
envelope size— about 5 A in. long by 
2i in. diameter; external adjustment— 
lockwired and lead-sealed; mounting- 
two studs, 10-32NF, 3 A in. long. 



Air Pump 

Newest addition to the line of air- 
craft equipment produced by the Aro 
Equipment Corp. is a dry air pump. 
This is an integral unit, Model C-10350, 
with an electric motor driving a vane- 
type, positive-displacement, air pump. 


It is particularly suited for such ap- 
plications as pressurizing radar chambers, 
since it requires no external source of 
lubrication and leaves the surrounding 
air free of oil fumes, Aro says. 

The unit will deliver 4 cfm. of air, 
create an inlet suction of 4 in. Hg. and 
an outlet pressure of 1 in. Hg. It is de- 
signed to operate satisfactorily through 
an ambient temperature range from 
-65 to 140 F. The electric motor 
driving the device is built to conform 
with Specification AN-M-lOa. 

Operation of the pump under ex- 
treme cold conditions can be recom- 
mended, the firm explains, if a suitable 
desiccator is installed in the inlet line to 
dry the air. The desiccator normally 
is not required. Address: Bryan, Ohio. 



Heli-Coil Insert Kit 

Compact kits with tools for installing 
and extracting Heli-Coil screw thread 
inserts are available. Simplified kits 
can be made up for aviation and ma- 
chine shop use. 

Those for production work and field 
service provide an assortment of in- 
serts for screw threads from No. 6 to 
14 in. size in American National Coarse 
and Fine Series, as well as for spark plug 
and taper pipe thread sizes. 

The special kit shown in cut orig- 
inally was designed for military field 
use. It contains a tap, an inserting 
tool, tang break-off and retrieving tool, 
staking tool, an extracting tool and a 
supply of inserts for 14-mm. sparkplugs. 
Address: Heli-Coil Corp.., 35th St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Cleans Oil Coolers 

In line with expanding its list of 
chemical products for aircraft use, Fine 
Organics, Inc., has placed on the 
market a new desludging compound 
for oil coolers, tanks and float mech- 
anisms. 


The new cleaner, "Stratonol N-O,” 
reportedly is a completely new type, 
specifically designed to dissolve the 
heavy oil sludges and accumulated dirt 
which clog oil coolers. The company 
says it has high detergent and rinsing 
qualities, has a mild odor and is non- 
corrosive in nature. 

It will remove oxide stains from 
aluminum surfaces, it adds, leaving 
them clean and bright, and may be used 
in standard surge-type cleaning ma- 
chines in concentrated form at room 
temperature or in hot cleaning process 
(135-140 F.) after dilution with four 
parts of water. The product is freely 
rinsable with petroleum solvents or 
water, the company says. 

John B. Moore, the firm's manager, 
told Aviation Week, "our field tests 
. . . indicate that we achieved a very 
high degree of success in approaching 
this problem of cooler cleaning . . ." 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


Improved resin adhesives for sealing 
shipping containers are designed to 
meet strength and water immersion re- 
quirements of latest military specifica- 
tions concerning export packaging op- 
erations. Fast-setting varieties for ma- 
chine use are available. Address: Paisley 
Products, Inc., 1770 Canalport Ave., 
Chicago 16. 

Low inertia motors can be used for 
positive positioning in auto-bridge and 
auto-potentiometric circuits, or as re- 
mote positioners in servo mechanisms. 
These motors have application in such 
devices as guided missiles. Address: 
Brown Instruments division, Minneapo- 
lis-IIoneywell Regulator Co., Wayne &• 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44. 

Compact chain hoist reportedly weighs 
only half as much as conventional units 
of same capacity. One model. Load 
King 4-tonner, has 95-percent efficiency, 
enables one man to lift full load three- 
feet in 20 seconds with ease, says the 
maker. It weighs 37 lb., uses aluminum 
alloy castings. Friction is reduced by 
using ball bearings on all rotary shafts. 
Address: Philadelphia division, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roosevelt 
Blvd., Philadelphia 15. 

Radio noise suppressor capacitors arc 
built to withstand wide range of tem- 
peratures, vibration and other condi- 
tions encountered in vehicular applica- 
tions. Element is non-inductive, vac- 
uum wax-impregnated to assure low 
power factor, high insulation resistance. 
It is contained in hermetically sealed 
case. Address: Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, N. J. 
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SALES & SERVICE 



Defense Gets Helioplane Priority 

Area marketing and contract servicing schemes revised, 
putting pleasure users on a low-priority basis. 


Alert to the demand for a govern- 
ment critical materials allocation pro- 
gram, the makers of the four-place 
Helioplane have announced that the 
company is no longer taking orders 
from people who will use the slow- 
flying plane only for pleasure. New 
orders will be considered only from 
persons who can show that they will 
use the plane for essential defense or 
civilian needs. 

In line with this new policy the 
company has revised previous distribu- 
tion plans for area-by-area market ex- 
pansion (Aviation Week May 22, p. 
39). 

Orders that have already been placed 
from pleasure users will be honored 
under present conditions. 

Helio had planned to restrict intro- 
duction of the plane to selected areas 
having service bases which would 
handle the special service and main- 
tenance contract to go along with the 

But now the company is booking or- 
ders immediately, regardless of location, 
hoping to establish such service facil- 
ities while new orders are in produc- 

► New Plans— Subject to priority of 
military and defense needs, the first 
100 Helioplanes produced will be de- 
livered to selected market-test areas in 


Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Chicago where service bases are 
being set up. It is pointed out that 
the company is now assured of suffic- 
ient materials to complete this pro- 
gram. Orders from essential users 
would put the company in a position 
to claim materials priority which would 
be needed to continue production in an 
emergency period. 

In other parts of the U. S., until 
authorized bases are established, orders 
for essential needs are being accepted 
directly by the Helio Aircraft Corp., 
Norwood, Mass. Deliveries and service 
responsibilities will be channeled 
through interim local dealers. 

Factory price plus a fee scaled to 
meet services required will be charged 
government and high priority industry 
users. Orders are currently being 
booked at $8800 F.A.F. The service 
fee will be passed on to the local sales 
and service base. Helio is accepting 
deposits of $500 to be banked in escrow 
in the purchaser’s name, with an ad- 
ditional $1000 due when production 
of the customer’s specific plane has be- 
gun, and the balance payable when his 
plane is ready for delivery. 

The company counts on making 
initial deliveries before the first of next 

► Specifications— Figures for the four- 


placer, to be powered by a 145-hp. 
Continental, give it an empty weight 
of 1212 lb., and a gross of 2062 lb. 
Top speed at 5000 ft. is over 140 mph., 
cruising speed at the same altitude is 
over 125 mph., and minimum level 
flight speed is under 30 mph. Takeoff 
and landing distances are under 50 yd. 
Takeoff and landing over a 50-ft. ob- 
stacle is given as under 1 50 yd. Figures 
are with full gross weight, and Helio 
is guaranteeing them within five per- 

Standard equipment will include 
starter and radio shielding for the 
engine, variable-pitch eleven-foot prop, 
shoulder and lap-type safety belts, 
hydraulic brakes, navigation lights, 
standard contact flight panel, cjector- 
type engine muffler, and cabin heater. 
Fabric covering and interior trim will 
be fire resistant. 

Flights of the production prototype, 
originally slated for early September, 
have been held up awaiting receipt of 
an engine from Lycoming. 


Fixed Basers Meet 

Airport operators are slated to give 
their problems a good going over dur- 
ing a two-day meeting starting Oct. 17 
at the Hotel Onondaga at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Highlighting the sessions will be 
a demonstration of present day tech- 
niques in fighting airplane fires to be 
held at the local Hancock Airport, us- 
ing inexpensive and readily obtainable 
equipment. 

The conference is being sponsored 
by the N. Y. State Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the N. Y. 
State Aviation Council, N. Y. Aviation 
Trades Assn., and municipal official 
groups. 

Talks will cover aviation trends in 
New York State, trends in personal 
planes, petroleum marketing problems, 
successful fixed-base operations and air- 
line-airport relationships. 


BRIEFING FOR DEALERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


► Pilot’s Handbook— A compact (about 
3x6 in.) 80-page booklet covering 
pilots' Civil Air Regulations Parts 20, 
29, 43, 60 and 62 is available from 
Ross Publications, P.O. Box 2092, Ar- 
lington 4, Va. It costs 35 cents. Dis- 
tributors get a discount for quantity 

► Westinghouse Service Station— Air- 
craft Maintenance International, Inc., 
Idlewild Airport, N. Y., has been named 
as an approved service station for over- 
haul of Westinghouse Electric aircraft 
apparatus. 
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FINANCIAL 

NAL Comeback Wipes Out Debt 

Carrier reports record profits, but its claims to title of 
“fastest growing” line are disputable. 


A material recovery in earnings and 
financial position is reported by Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950, the carrier showed 
a record profit of $558,269. This com- 
pared with a net of $38,963 for the 
1949 fiscal period and a net loss of 
$2,309,000 reported for the 1948 fiscal 

National’s current 1950 fiscal year 
earnings were not subject to any federal 
taxes due to the carry-back tax credits 
arising from the heavy losses of prior 
periods. In other words, if the com- 
pany paid the full 38-percent tax im- 

C ost, its 1950 fiscal year earnings would 
ave been only $346,127 or 35 cents 
per share instead of the 56 cents ac- 
tually reported. 

Revenues in 1950 of $15,910,123 
were revealed as the highest in the 
company’s history, topping the 1949 
results by 25 percent. Improved con- 
trol over expenses was reported in a 
reduction from $1,395 per revenue 
plane mile in 1949 to $1,267 per rev- 
enue plane mile in 1950. 

► Fastest Growing?— National lays claim 
to being the fastest growing airline in 
the nation, "based on the latest avail- 
able figures." It asserted that its reve- 
nue ton miles increased 35.9 percent 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1950, while 
the nearest airline gained 35.4 percent 
and its "biggest East Coast competi- 
tor” (Eastern) showed an increase of 
only 9.9 percent. 

This assertion, while technically cor- 
rect, is subject to a number of major 
qualifications. The base period used 
by National in measuring results is 
most unusual. It does not allow for the 
current improvement in results for 
other carriers whose normal seasonal 
peaks come later in the year. 

Of greater significance in the Na- 
tional figures is the nature of its com- 
parative periods. National was subject 
to a pilots' strike from February through 
November. 1948. Even after that date, 
traffic had to be restored on a gradual 
basis and operations were subject to a 
number of adjustments. 

In other words, for the year ended 
June 30, 1949, National’s operations 
were far from "normal” and hardly 
represent a fair base from which to 
make a comparison. The fact remains 
that for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, National flew more revenue ton 
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miles than it did in the same periods 
for 1948 or 1949. 

Accordingly, the substantial recovery 
in 1950 fiscal results can hardly be 
construed as a fair measure over the 
previous year’s accomplishment in 
evaluating “normal” growth trends for 
National itself or even in comparison 
with other carriers. 

This is not to detract from National’s 
excellent comeback. For the five 
months ended Nov. 30, 1949, National 
showed a loss of $898,579. Yet, by 
June 30, 1950, seven months later and 
at the end of its fiscal year, the com- 
pany had not only made up this entire 
loss but showed a profit of $558,269. 

► Available Miles— Throughout the Na- 
tional report there are pointed refer- 
ences to its “nearest” competitor, East- 
ern, without that carrier actually being 
named. For example, National again 
uses the nine-month period ended Mar. 
31, 1950, in measuring operating costs 
per available revenue ton mile. On 
this basis, National shows an average 
cost of 24.4 cents against its “nearest” 
competitor’s 24.7 cents and an indus- 
try average of 29.1 cents. Again, this 
nine-month period appears to be arbi- 

Moreover, a good question presents 
itself: Why use “available” ton miles? 

Many observers feel that actual ton 
miles flown is a more revealing meas- 
ure. Certainly, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in various mail rate proceedings 
has frequently looked askance upon 
ovcr-schcduling through the available 

For the twelve months ended Mar. 
31, 1950, the latest published by the 
CAB, it is revealed that on the basis 
of revenue ton miles flown. National 
averaged a cost of 60.66 cents per ton 
mile while Eastern showed a cost of 
52.28 cents. 

► Mail Dependence Down— National 
continued to cut down its dependence 
upon mail compensation. During the 
1949 fiscal year, it received 16.5 per- 
cent of its total revenues from mail 
compensation. For the 1950 period, 
this ratio was reduced to 11.22 per- 
cent. Eastern, on the other hand, re- 
ceived but 4.7 percent of its 1949 
revenues from mail compensation. Fur- 
ther, while National is currently aver- 
aging some $3.72 per revenue ton mile 
for carrying the mail. Eastern derives 


but 60.00 cents per revenue ton mile for 
the same service. 

A material improvement in National’s 
financial position was accomplished 
during its most recent fiscal year. In 
May, 1950, the company made the final 
payment on its long-term debt, repre- 
senting retirement two years ahead of 
schedule. This was a noteworthy ac- 
complishment when it is realized that 
total debt due the banks stood at more 
than $1,575,000 at June 30, 1949, and 
at $2,846,094 on June 30, 1948. Heavy 
depreciation run-offs are, of course, an 
important source of cash, averaging 
around $1,400,000 in each of the past 
two fiscal years. 

As of June 30, 1950, National 
showed a net working capital of $1,- 
844,568. The company has agreed to 
purchase four DC-6s-6S-passenger air 
coach-type planes-at a total cost of $3,- 
518,000. Progress payments of $459,- 
056 had been made toward this 
purchase by June 30, 1950. Bank loans 
aggregating $2 million were obtained 
in July, 1950, to finance total payments 
of the two aircraft, valued at $1,752,- 
085 which were delivered during that 
month. Presumably, additional bank 
loans may be required to finance the 
acquisition of the remaining two air- 
craft. A chattel mortgage covering cer- 
tain aircraft and spare engines and 
propellers owned at June 30, 1950, was 
pledged as collateral to the demand 
notes issued to the banks in this financ- 

► felling Campaign— A highly signifi- 
cant trend is in evidence of National’s 
attempt to overcome the seasonal de- 
clines so peculiar to most air carrier 
operations. For example, a $140,000 
loss in May, 1949 was cut to $22,000 
in May, 1950. While more than $400,- 
000 was lost in June and August last 
year, a profit of around $130,000 was 
shown for the same months this year. 
The loss for July, 1949, approached 
$100,000. This year, the July opera- 
tions showed a profit of almost $50,000. 

All told, there is an $800,000 differ- 
ence between the four-month loss last 
year and the profit this summer. This 
accomplishment is largely the result 
of a very aggressive promotional cam- 
paign designed to stimulate traffic dur- 
ing the summer months. This included 
prominent use of air coach and ex- 
cursion fares together with vigorously 
promoted low-cost package tours. 

A new promotional aspect is present 
in the company’s Industrial Informa- 
tion Bureau. This unit is designed to 
bring new industrial developments to 
the southern cities served by National. 
This activity has long been well estab- 
lished by railroads and has led to stim- 
ulation of much traffic. The National 
attempt in this direction is the first 
ever tried by an airline. 

— Selig Altschul 
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SUPER DC-3 INTERIOR seats 31, with rearward facing seat against forward lefthand bulkhead. Radio speakers are between ceiling lights. 


Why Capital Is Pleased by Super DC-3 


Operating cost looks low, time saved on ground is 
considerable, and passengers are favoring the plane. 


Douglas Aircraft's latest bid in the 
shorthaul plane equipment field is 
doing fine. The Super DC-3 came into 
the airline world less than three months 
ago. And already its owner, Capital Air- 
lines, wishes it had more. 

It’s too early to evaluate actual main- 
tenance cost-and there may yet be some 
bugs riding the Super-3. 

But so far, the Super-3 flies faster, 
costs less to operate, and handles easier 
than Capital President J. H. Car- 
michael expected when he placed the 
initial and only airline order to date. 
That was last year— for three planes. 
They’re the only ones you will see in 
commercial operation for a long time 

► Early Report— Of course maintenance 
is negligible right now, on such new 
equipment. 

Utilization of plane is also low, be- 
cause of pilot training. But here is what 
is known of the Super-3 operation so 

• Flight operation and flight mainte- 
nance cost is 38 cents per plane mile, 
1.23 cents per passenger mile, according 
to Capital Comptroller S. B. Gold- 
thorpe. 


• Super-3 flight operating cost is fig- 
ured at $57.72 an hour by Capital cost 
accountants. 

The maintenance of flight equip- 
ment is figured at $15 an hour, making 
direct flying operation cost $72.72 an 
hour, excluding depreciation. 

• Average flying speed on a typical Cap- 
ital run is placed at 191.4 mph., based 
on 30 hours’ operation in July. (August 
figures have not yet been completed by 
Capital accountants.) This speed is 
the average from point of takeoff to 
landing— excludes ramp-to-ramp taxi and 

So Capital estimates Super-3 direct 
operating cost at 3S cents per plane 
mile on its scheduled operation. 

Capital’s estimate of 38 cents per 
plane mile compares with 38-40 cents 
for its DC-3s. It is well under the Con- 
vair-Liner’s 56.32 cents and the Martin 
2-0-2’s 56.96 cents (industry average, 
Gotlich & Crawford’s Air Carrier An- 
alysis, fourth quarter 1949). 

Depreciation is excluded from these 

Converting to cost per seat mile 
(capacity), you get: Super-3 (31 seats), 
1.23 cents a passenger mile; Convair 


(40 seats) 1.41 cents; Martin 2-0-2 (36 
seats) 1.58 cents; DC-3 (21 seats) 1.86 
cents; and Capital-modified DC-3 (24 
seats) 1.62 cents. 

► Schedule Time— Here are compara- 
tive schedule times on the one route 
where direct comparison of Super-3 
with other craft is possible— from Mem- 
phis to Knoxville (Capital route is 358 
miles with one intermediate stop at 
Chattanooga; American Airlines route 
is 352 miles with one stop at Nash- 
ville): 

Capital’s Super-3 makes it in sched- 
uled time of 1 hr., 57 min. American’s 
Convair-Lincr takes 1 3 minutes longer— 
2 hr., 10 min. (Official Airline Guide). 
Chief reason for Super-3's edge is its 
short ground time; Capital's schedule 
calls for only 2 min. ground time at 
Chattanooga, while American’s Convair 
stops 18 min. 

But even excluding ground time, the 
scheduled speed for the passenger, ter- 
minal-to-terminal from Memphis to 
Knoxville, is 187 mph. on the Super-3, 
and 189 mph. on the Convair. 

► Ground Loading— On most intermedi- 
ate stops (except fueling) the Supcr-3 
takes only 2 min. loading time. Here’s 
how Capital does it: 

• Pilot cuts only one engine, because 
single cargo hatch is in the rear, on left 
side behind passenger door. 
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How to Load and Leave in 2 Minutes Flat . . . 





DOOR IS CLOSED, engine started and . . . 


PLANE FULLS AWAY (left background), two minutes after loading began. After takeoff . . . 


STEWARD SORTS BAGGAGE in flight to be ready for quick unloading at next stop. 


• Flight attendant lowers the integral 
passenger ramp from inside the plane. 
So passengers step aboard quickly with 
no assisting ground crew needed. 

• Ground crew runs baggage car up to 
the cargo hatch. The floor of the cargo 
bin is level with that of the car, to 
eliminate heavy lifting. Even the heavi- 
est suitcase can be dragged by one man 
across the cargo floor and onto the 
truck in second or two. 

• Cargo handling is also fast because 
there is no sorting. During the flight, 
the steward has already entered the 
cargo bin and placed by the door the 
cargo to be unloaded. After takeoff on 
the next hop, he does the same thing. 

On the Norfolk-to-Mcmphis run, 
Capital’s scheduled ground times for 
the Super-3 at the 10 intermediate stops 
are: 2 min. each at six stops; 3 min. at 
two stops; 1 1 min. at one and 1 6 min. 
at the last (these last two are fueling 
stops). That is a total of 45 minutes or 
an average of 4| min. ground time per 
stop, including two fuelings. On the 
same route, total ground time for regu- 
lar DC-3 is 1 hr., 16 min. 

► Popular— Passengers accustomed to 
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NEA-Delta Merger Is Proposed 


longer waits at intermediate stops are 
pleased by the improvement on Super-3 

Passenger conversation reaching Capi- 
tal ears gives the Super-3 a good popu- 
larity rating. 

Regular customers on Capital’s grass- 
hopper runs know the Super-3 already. 
And ticket agents report they try hard 
to get on the Super-3, in preference to 
the DC-3. 

Besides the short ground time, pas- 
sengers note its improvement over the 
DC-3 in speed, pick-up, looks, steadi- 
ness in flight, comfort. Although the 
seats are narrower, they are more com- 
fortable— except perhaps for the very 
stout passenger. The seats’ modern 
contour design, backed by thick foam 
rubber, accounts for the greater com- 
fort. 

► Super-3’s Place— According to Capital 
Airlines, the Super-3 is the best plane 
now available in these categories: 

• Where traffic potential is in the range 
from 15 to 31 passengers. 

• Where intermediate stops are less 
than 100 miles apart. 

• Where runways are too short to 
schedule planes like the Convair or 
Martin 2-0-2 without weight restriction 
(for example, Newport News, Va.). 

• Where a plane is needed having post- 
war design, quality and economy. 

• Where low initial cost is important. 
Rough esb'mate of present cost of 
Super-3 is $275,000 and up, ready to 
operate. (That is the cost of rebuilding 
the DC-3 you supply). 

• Where low operating cost is also im- 
ortant. Present Capital estimate puts 
uper-3's flight operation and mainte- 
nance cost at 38 cents a plane mile, 
1 .23 cents a passenger mile, fully loaded. 

Says “Slim” Carmichael: “Any short- 
haul operation having stops less than 
100 miles apart might well consider the 
Super-3 in preference to any other 
commercial plane presently available or 
in sight.” 

► Flyability — J . 13. Franklin, Capital op- 
erations, says the Super-3 meets all the 
CAA transport requirements. The plane 
handles easier than any other that 
Capital has ever operated, he says. Here 
arc the outstanding flight characteristics, 
according to Capita! experience: 

• Takes off easily on one engine. On a 
scheduled flight a month ago, an engine 
acted up just after takeoff and the 
pilot shut it down and feathered the 
propeller. He climbed on one engine 
and took his place in the landing stack 
over Washington Airport. 

• Takes off and lands about 5 rnpli. 
faster than the DC-3. The difference 
is negligible from a pilot standpoint. 

• Stall characteristics arc good. The new 
wing design eliminates the wingtip stall 
of the DC-3. 

• The plane cruises about 50 rnpli. 
faster than the DC-3. It cruises about 


Floyd Odium’s Atlas Corp. is making 
a new attempt at painless compliance 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board's or- 
der to divest itself of control of North- 
east Airlines; it would merge NEA with 
Delta Air Lines. 

Delta likes the idea, too, for it sees 
in the proposal a possible way to fulfill 
one of its own long-held ambitions; to 
get entry into New York City. 

The two carriers have filed with CAB 
their intention to merge, contingent 
upon CAB’s granting a route to Delta 
which would link New York with Co- 
lumbia, S. C., via Fayetteville and 
Wilson, N. C., Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia and Newark. Delta has 
had an application for this route pend- 
ing since February, 1949. 

► Changing Interests— Tire Atlas Corp. 
for a long time has been under CAB 
order to get rid of its controlling inter- 
est in NEA. To sell the stock on the 
open market would be too costly. The 
agreement to merge provides that Atlas 
will surrender Northeast stock in ex- 
change for Delta stock in a ratio based 
on the book values of the two compa- 


the same as or a little faster than the 
DC-4, using comparable percent of 

•°Recomniended climbing speed is 130 
mph., with rate of climb 8-900 fpm. 

• Range is about the same as a DC-3, 
carrying the same fuel tank. 

• Center-of-gravity range is 1 1 in. for- 
ward or 37 in. aft of mean aerodynamic 

With no passengers, the plane will 
carry 1700 lb. cargo in rear cargo 
bin with no worry about weight and 
balance. (Cargo maximum in this bin 


nies. Odium would end up with stock 
in both companies and control of 
neither. 

Advantages of the merger cited by the 
companies are: 

• It would strengthen present local 
service of both systems, since it would 
open up important direct outlets on 
either one to customers in the territory 
of the other. 

• It would help iron out seasonal peaks 
of both companies. NEA's peak loads 
are in summer; Delta’s in winter. 

• Rotation of flight equipment and 
other economies would be possible. 

• Traffic of the two lines would be in- 
creased more than 50 percent, and a 
large portion of the added traffic would 
be new, rather than diverted, according 
to Delta. 

If the merger and the New York-Co- 
Iumbia route is approved by CAB, the 
combination would be the fifth largest 
domestic airline. NEA serves 34 New 
England cities, with 1051 unduplicated 
route miles. Delta serves 36 cities in 
13 states, with routes totaling 3937 
miles. 


with 31 passengers aboard is 2300 lb.) 

• A DC-3 pilot can check out fully in a 
Super-3 in 5 hours or less, including in- 
strumentation and ILS approach. 

• Internal control-locking mechanism 
locks throttles, as well as all control 
surfaces. Pilot could never take off with 
controls locked. 

► Limitations— While Capital appears 
overjoyed with its new plane, Car- 
michael is first to admit certain limita- 
tions in it. He points out that the 
Super-3 is not the perfect replacement 
for the DC-3-it’s more of a stop-gap 
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in that line. But it is a brand new car- 
rier in the 25-31 passenger range. 

It is not really modern— the replace- 
ment of the DC-3, according to Car- 
michael, should have tricycle landing 
gear; pressurized cabin; the latest equip- 
ment built right in; and a 1950 airfoil. 

But, say all the Capital executives, 
the Super-3 is even better than they 
expected. It does a job nothing else 
will. And there’s not another plane 
in sight to do the job they need done. 

► Want More-Capital Treasurer R. G. 
Lochiel savs he is waiting for the cash 
before building more Super-3s. By the 
time Capital has the money. Operations 
Vice President Franklin will have fin- 
ished his evaluation of Super-3. That 
time is approaching fast. 

Douglas plans to make kits by which 
airlines may convert their own DC-3s. 
But Douglas can still do a factory job 
for those who may want them. That is 
in addition to its 100-plane Navy order. 

Capital Treasurer Lochiel says that 
about Jan. 1, 1951, will probably be the 
time for Capital to decide whether to 
acquire more Super-3s. If they decide 
to go ahead, they will undertake con- 
version of "a substantial part” of their 
DC-3 fleet. The first batch might be 
the nine Super-3s they put in a tenta- 
tive bid for last year. 

Douglas’ price for Super-3 conversion 
job has not changed from the original 
$260,000 for the airframe— at least offi- 
cially. And Capital says the cost would 
probably be about the same to do the 
job using Douglas-supplied conversion 
kit. 

► No Other Way— As for the idea of 
building the capacity of the old DC-3 to 
26 or 28 passengers. Capital has this to 
say: it’s been tried off and on over the 
past 10 years. But somehow it is no 
good except perhaps on some special 
route requirements, such as extremely 
short hauls with no cargo. 

Douglas engineers studied the prob- 
lem, and came up with the Super-3 de- 
sign. It’s more than a conversion job, 
it is a new plane, according to CAA 
certification. And there is no easier way 
to get a plane that meets the require- 
ments of Capital Airlines. 

A typical route operated by a Capital 
Super-3 is Flight 201 from Washing- 
ton to Memphis via Norfolk, Elizabeth 
City, Rocky Mount, Raleigh-Durham, 
Greensboro, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, 
Asheville, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and 
Huntsville. 

It leaves Washington at 6:30 am 
EST and arrives at Memphis 1:25 pm 
CST. Total time is 7 hr., 55 min. 
Route mileage is 1033 mi. This is the 
total of intermediate trip lengths: 143 
mi., 44, 91, 57, 66, 16, 75, 89, 88, 87, 
83, and 194 mi., respectively. That is a 
scheduled speed average of 130 mph., 
including ground time. 
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Dependable and rugged 
Grumman fighters have contributed 

greatly to Naval air strength for 

many years. On these fighters, as 

well as Grumman’s attack and 
'amphibian aircraft, Aerotec controls 
have been specified in increasing 
quantities. The latest F9F 
utilizes Aerotec float controls, 
valves, and pressure controls. 

Grumman’s latest planes, ' 
still shrouded in security, 
will employ Aerotec 
controls. 





THE THERMIX CORPORATION 

Greenwich, Conn. 

THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 

GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 

heck Type,; .Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, 
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Valve Body for Hills-McCanna 
using 316 Stainless Steel 

The ultimate in 
PRECISION CASTINGS 

Booking dies and frozen 
mercury patterns assure you of 

• SOUNDNESS 
9 ACCURACY 

O CLOSE TOLERANCES 

• 60-80 MICRO FINISH 

® MINIMUM MACHINING 

Intricate precision castings in size 
ranges not available by conven- 
tional castings methods. All ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. 


Alloy Precision Castings Co. 


► Alaska Coastal Airlincs-Mail pay rate 
was raised to a base of 35 cents a plane 
mile for June-Septembcr, and 75 cents 
for Octobcr-March each year, starting 
last June. Daily mileage base for June- 
September is 1450 miles; Octobcr- 
March, 1144 miles. 

► All American Airways-Stockholders 
reelected all directors for another year’s 
term. . . . Has resumed service to State 
College, Pa., on its Pittsburgh-New York 
route following improvement of the 
airport. 

► American Airlines— Started a second 
section of its coast-to-coast DC-6 coach 
service on weekends. 

► Associated Aviation Underwriters- 
Will soon offer increased coverage at 
its coin-operated insurance-vending ma- 
chines. Revised policies will provide 
S 50 of medical indemnity with each 
SI 000 of principal bought. Geographi- 
cal limits are extended to cover Can- 
ada, Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii and most 
of the Caribbean area. 


EAST 45th ST. AND HAMILTON AVE. • CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 




Protect that Safety Record 
b, using Stott 5600 
Oxygen Breathing Equipment 



► Braniff International Airways— Plans 
to increase service to Latin America 
within the next 60 days. . . . Carrier 
will fly 17 football-team charters this 
year, including five Southwest Confer- 

► British Overseas Airways— Has set up 
a Comet Flight Unit to train air crews 
and ground staff for introduction of 
the 14 de Havilland Comet jet trans- 
ports on order for use on scheduled 


► California Central— The uncertifi- 
cated intrastate carrier has added a 77- 
passenger DC-4 to its fleet of five 
DC-3s. The four-engine ship will be 
used on the San Fran.-Los Angeles run. 

► Colonial Airlines— Has announced a 
family-fare plan between New York, 
Montreal and Ottawa, in effect from 
midnight Sundays to midnight Wednes- 
days. Husband or wife pays full fare, 
accompanying spouse half-fare, and 
children between 12 and 21 also half- 
fare. 

► El A1 Israel National Airlines— Is 
helping take home Catholic Holy Year 
Pilgrims stranded in Europe by diver- 
sion of a chartered aircraft to the Pacific 
Airlift. 

► Ellis Air Lines— Mail pay has been 
raised to a base rate of 50 cents a plane 
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mile, April-September each year, start- 
ing Aug. 18, 1950; and 80 cents a plane 
mfle October-March er.ch year, starting 
this year. Daily designated mileage base 
is 690 miles. 

► Flying Tiger Line— Has inaugurated 
airfreight service to Rochester, N. Y., 
and Providence, R. I. 

► Mid-Continent Airlincs-Has started 
service with three DC-3s on its new 
Sioux City-Chicago and Rockford-Mil- 
waukee route. Two roundtrips daily put 
Sioux City within 3 hr., 33 min. of 
Chicago and 3 hr., 45 min. of Milwau- 
kee. 

► Mid-West Airlines— Has iust started 
scheduled service to Columbus, Neb.— 
28th city served by the feeder. 

► Pan American World Airways— Is 
spending over $200,000 expanding its 
Miami overhaul base to take care of 
planes acquired through the American 
Overseas Airlines merger. . . . PanAm is 
putting on a sales contest for personnel 
of its Latin American division and affili- 
ated carriers and travel agents. Contest 
runs Oct. 1 through Nov. 30. 

► KLM Royal Dutch Airlines— Is modi- 
fying its 12 Convair-Liners for a gross 
weight of 41,790 lb. Modification is 
mainly strengthening the main and rear 
wing spars and the nose landing gear. 



aircraft manufacturers 
currently specifying 


► Seaboard & Western Airlines— 
Awarded Lockheed Aircraft Service In- 
ternational a contract for conversion of 
a C-54A to a C-54E, with attendant 
fuel system, interior, and fire preven- 
tion modifications. 


TINHERMAH 

Sfieed>Nu& 


► Swissair— Will get an annual subsidy 
of 500,000 francs if a Swiss cabinet- 
proposed bill is voted by Parliament. 
The company lost 5,000,000 francs last 
year. Switzerland may also buy ten of 
Swissair’s planes for 32,500,000 francs. 
The company would still fly them and 
pay a fee based on utilization. 

► Trans-Texas Airways— Got temporary 
mail pay rate from GAB calculated to 
give a pre-tax profit margin of 3.54 
cents per revenue plane mile— 2.19 
cents net income after Federal income 
taxes. This gives the company a profit 
margin similar to other feederlines. But 
it gives more than 8-percent return on 
capital investment. So CAB concurs in 
Postmaster General's recommendation 
that "excess profits” over a "fair return” 
on carriers’ investment shall be placed 
in an "earnings equalization reserve.” 

► Trans World Airlines— Began regular 
service to London and Frankfurt Sept. 
30, following successful State Depart- 


1 . SPEED NUTS weigh less than any other self- 
locking aircraft fasteners. 

They're easier to install. 

They're easier to remove for servicing. 
Provide greater resistance to vibration 
loosening. 

Thousands of SPEED NUTS*, SPEED CLIPS*, and 
SPEED CLAMPS* arc designed specifically for aircraft 

phone your Tinnerman representative — he’s listed in 
major city directories. Tinnerman Products. Inc, Cleve- 
land. Ohio. Distributor: Air Associates, Teterboro, N. J. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


AIRPLANES 


"Finest Quality Executive and Transport Aircraft " 

GRUMMAN "GOOSE"— Hydromatics— $23,500 
PBY-5A — Cargo Carr. — Ready Oct. 15- — $28,500 
2— LODESTAR— "Executive"— $29,500 and $45,000 
LOCKHEED-12A — Newly Overhauled — Only $17,500 
— Will Accept BONANZA or N AVION In Trade— 

ENGINES-ACCESSORIES-PARTS-SUPPLIES 

CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY, INC, 

Write: P.O. Box 126, International Airport Branch 
Phone: 88-5298 - MIAMI, FLA. 


5 FAIRCHILD AT-21 TWIN ENGINE 
AIRCRAFT 



Complete with 10 
spare engines, pro- 
pellers, and all other 

Ready to go FOB 
Brownsville, Texas, 
U.S.A. 


EAST BRONZE ALUMINUM, INC. 


1462 E. MAIN STREET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. . 


AIRCRAFT & ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 

As a leading supplier we offer a 
complete line of 

BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

FLIGHT & NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS 
iRUMENTS 
AUTOMATIC PILOTS 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BRAND NEW HEALD AIRPLANE CYLINDER GRINDERS 



No. 73 Heald Airplane Cylinder Grinders, equipped with four A.C. motors and controls, Heald Red Head 
Spindle Type No. 147-6C with maximum speed of 5000 RPM, workholding fixture with an assortment of flanges 
for various size cylinders. These machines were bought new in 1944 and are still in original crates. See cut. 

THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., 1009 TENNESSEE AVE. 

CINCINNATI 29, OHIO. 



FOB SALE 

PBY-5 A Catalina 


AMPHIBIOUS FLYING BOAT 



$55,000 Fly Away 

COOK CLELAND AIRPORT 


WILLOUGHBY OHIO 




B-29 HANGAR FOR SALE 

will appear in the issue mailed the follow - 


StranSteel hangar and shop, approx. 

ing Friday subject to hmitotion of space 


building code. Bargain for immediate 

available. 


shipment. 
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are businessmen 



COLD- 

BLOODED? 


OF COURSE NOT! Literally, their normal body tem- 
perature is 98.6— same as laborers, engineers or any other group 
of people. And, figuratively, they’re no more, or no less, cold-blooded 
—as a group. 


We all know unreasonable generalizations can be dangerously 
false. Common sense and on-the-job experience show us the value 
of dealing specifically with ideas, problems— and people. 


Let’s not make the big— and costly— mistake, then, of generaliz- 
ing on religious or racial groups. Adopt and carry out these common 
sense principles : 


1. Accept— or reject— people on their individual worth. 



2. Don’t listen to or spread rumors against a race or a 
religion. 

3. Speak up, wherever we are, against prejudice. Work 
for understanding. 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGraw-Hill Publications 







EDITORIAL 


Business As Usual 


A keen observer remarked the other day, “I wonder when 
CAB will smell the smoke of a blazing world and decide that 
we arc in a war economy, like it or not," 

He noted that most other government agencies have been 
busy, at least in press releases and speeches, assuring John 
Public that they are changing their sights and gearing up to 
a warmer war. 

But at CAB, everything seems still to be “business as 
usual.” 

Nowhere has this been more apparent than the recent 
examiner’s report on the long-delayed U. S.-Europc-Middle 
East Cargo Service Case. 

In it CAB is still fighting the battle for the status qtio- 
against such bugaboos as traffic diversion, possible bank- 
ruptcy for the unwary, unknown applicants, and doubtful 
futures of commercial air cargo over the world’s most 
important international seaway and airway, the North 
Atlantis. The report is doddering, short-sighted, inconsistent 
and bumbling. 


records of meeting the demands of our armed services in 
emergencies. 

First, we can safely take it that the military services want 
all of the commercial transport aircraft flying that this coun- 
try can support economically. When they need that myste- 
rious “enlarged reserve pool of equipment and flight per- 
sonnel" the examiner refers to, they need it plenty quick. 

Apparently, the military commanders disagree with the 
cloistered examiner that the presently certificated passenger 
carriers’ resources are sufficient. 

Seaboard & Western, to name one of the two applicants, 
has come to quick aid of its country on at least three impor- 
tant occasions. Transocean has been pressed into service by 
the military several times, too. 

When the Russians blockaded Berlin in 1948, the Air 
Force needed more cargo transports immediately for trans- 
Atlantic support, and it cried for help. The three certificated 
American North Atlantic carriers, by the very nature of their 
scheduled operations and their combination passenger-cargo 
type planes, were unable to respond immediately. 


In this case, two irregular carriers request certificates to 
operate cargo-only services without a nickel's subsidy from 
the government. The lines are Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
Inc., and Transocean Air Lines, Inc., both of which, inci- 
dentally, have set the dangerous precedent of having oper- 
ated at a profit almost since their ex-servicemen executives 
set up shop. 

Space being short, we will ignore for the moment all of 
the shortcomings of this report relating to commercial opera- 
tions, and remind those of you who came in late that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938— under which the Board 
allegedly functions-orders this body to "permit competition 
to the extent necessary to insure the sound development of 
an air transportation system properly adapted to the needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the U. S., of the 
postal service, and of the national defense.” 

This examiner’s report was served Aug. 25. That was two 
full months after Korea’s armies began marching. Yet the 
ivory tower atmosphere is so thick that in all the 56 type- 
written pages, the national defense is mentioned not once 
that we could find. It is carefully ignored among the list of 
three specific proofs “generally required” to be shown in 
such cases. 

Although in an almost unguarded moment the examiner 
on page 53 says: “In summary, it is apparent (It isn’t— Edi- 
tor's note) that most of the public benefits which have been 
alleged by the applicants can be provided by the presently 
certificated carriers. An enlarged reserve pool of equipment 
and flight personnel can be obtained along with lower rates 
for shippers equally well by the presently certificated carriers 
as by the applicants.” 

A look at the record shows no such thing, as we will point 

Why ignore the national defense in this case? It’s high 
time CAB started thinking about this aspect of aviation cases 
again. Certainly the certificated airlines have been citing this 
as a major reason for mail subsidies for some years now. Here 
are two nonscheduled air carriers who never have had and 
still don't want mail subsidy, and both have distinguished 


The Air Force sent a plea to several irregular carriers, and 
Seaboard’s first two planes had already taken off from West- 
over Field, with heavy emergency cargoes, before any other 
company’s plane had even arrived to load up. 

Of the 274 flights made for the Air Force by contract car- 
riers on this trans-Atlantic support mission, the irregular 
carriers flew 221, or more than four times the flights made by 
the certificated companies. The official record on cargo 
flights showed 106 for Seaboard, 65 for Alaska, 50 for Trans- 
ocean, against 41 for American Overseas, 7 for TWA and 5 
for Pan American. 

This is the kind of record you do not read about in the 
56-page examiner’s report in this case. 

"Not even when the Army began its passenger (war 
bride) lift program from Germany to the U. S. could the 
certificated carriers do the job in' its entirety,” Seaboard’s 
President Raymond Norden said during the hearings on this 
case. "Seaboard and two other non-certificated carriers were 
called upon to do a part of that also. Of the 374 passenger 
flights for the Army, the three irregulars flew 164.” 

CAB last year smeared Seaboard for this type of service to 
its country. The then chairman, Joseph O’Connell, for- 
warded statistical material to the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce indicating the line was a 
passenger-carrying irregular. The truth was that over 90 
percent of the "passengers” shown in the Board’s figures 
were Army and Air Force personnel carried during the emer- 
gency at the behest of the armed forces. In the same exhi- 
bits. Seaboard-an international cargo carrier— was inaccu- 
rately lumped with domestic nonskeds. 

The record of the trans-Pacific Airlift ii. the Korea cam- 
paign is still being written. But according to MATS, a Sea- 
board & Western DC-4 was the first commercial plane to 
join this contract lift. Seaboard’s aircraft utilization is be- 
lieved to be unsurpassed by the other contractors. 


This is the kind of carrier the CAB would put out of busi- 
ness. Without any criticism of the scheduled carriers, we 
disagree with CAB's examiner. 

-Robert H. Wood 
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TRANSPOR T 



Yes, this flight against normal headwinds can now be made 
by today’s transport aircraft equipped with the new G-E CH9 
turbosupercharger. It is possible because the CH9 injects extra 
miles and extra power into today’s piston engines — extras 
which spell longer ranges and heavier payloads. 



The CH9 was developed by General Electric as a component 
part for the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft R-4360-C engine. This 
new powerplant has been subjected to grueling tests under 
difficult conditions. 

In addition to increased power for cruising, this development 
makes possible more takeoff power and lower fuel consumption. 

Shorter takeoffs, more speed and much heavier payloads are 
the resulting advantages of this new powerplant. 

Vastly simpler than any other compound engine now on the 
market, the new powerplant eliminates troublesome geared 
superchargers, clutches, gearings and fluid disks that waste 
energy and add expense. There are no mechanical connections 
between the engine and the turbo. 

In the present configuration, the CH9 is fitted to the R-4360-C. 
It can be adapted to any piston engine of similar size. For further 
information, call your nearest G-E sales representative or write 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, New York. 



ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 



